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"          a  county  where  the  most  part  of  the  professors  of  religion 

inclined  to  the  Congregational  way." 

"  In  these  parts  were  the  celebrated  Fifteen  Churches  (and  there 
were  so  many  at  least  of  that  way)  upon  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  that  received  their  direction  and  encouragement  from 
Mr.  Bridge  of  Yarmouth,  and  Mr.  Armitage  of  Norwich.  They 
were  a  great  strengthening  to  one  another." 

Calawy's  Acct.,  p.  64-7. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  not  intended  to  present  to  the  reader  a  general 
view  of  the  history  of  Nonconformity,  either  in  England  or  in  these 
Eastern  Counties:  this  has  already  been  done  by  various  writers,  both 
in  former  times  and  in  our  own  day. 

The  compiler  has  in  view  chiefly  the  following  objects :  first,  to  produce 
a  work  which  may  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  honoured  men  whose  history 
is  here  briefly  told :  next,  to  record  the  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  particular  Church  to  which  he  ministers,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able 
to  recover  them :  and  thirdly,  to  excite  among  the  members  of  his  own 
congregation  an  interest,  practical  and  salutary,  in  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  church  to  which  they  belong.  He  trusts  that  enough  is  gathered 
together  to  warrant  him  in  presenting  the  result  to  those  who  honour  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity,  and  the  memory  of  the  men  by  whom,  in 
successive  ages,  those  principles  have  been  maintained  and  defended,  and 
their  value  exemplified. 

The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  the  Reverend  Stephen  Clissold,  for  the 
facility  he  has  given  for  a  full  examination  of  the  parish  registers  of 
Wrentham;  to  Cardinal  Brewster,  Esq.  of  Halsted,  for  the  use  of  a 
valuable  manuscript  History  of  Wrentham  and  the  Brewster  family;  to 
S.  Wilton  Rix,  Esq.  of  Beccles,  for  contributions  and  counsels ;  to  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Davey  of  Yarmouth,  for  several  extracts ;  and  to  Mrs.  Fison 
of  Romsey,  for  the  memoir  of  her  father,  which  is  given  towards  the  close  of 
the  history. 

Wrentham,  March,  1854. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

AT  WRENTHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


?introbuttorj. 


I  was  born  at  a  village  called  Wrentham,  which  place  I  cannot  pass  by 
the  mention  of  without  saying  thus  much :  that  religion  has  there 
flourished  longer,  and  that  in  much  purity ;  the  gospel  and  grace  of  it 
have  been  more  clearly  and  powerfully  preached,  and  more  .generally 
received ;  the  professors  of  it  have  been  more  sound  in  the  truth,  and 
open  and  stedfast  in  the  profession  of  it  in  an  hour  of  temptation  ;  have 
manifested  a  greater  oneness  among  themselves,  and  have  been  more 
eminently  preserved  entire  from  enemies  without  (albeit  they  dwell  where 
Satan's  seat  is,  encompassed  with  his  malice  and  rage)  than  I  think  in 
any  village  of  the  like  capacity  in  England :  which  I  speak  as  my  duty 
to  the  place,  but  to  my  particular  shame,  rather  than  otherwise,  that  such 
a  dry  and  barren  plant  should  spring  out  of  such  a  soil." 

This  testimony  was  borne  by  Samuel  Baker,  Esq.,1  of  Wattes- 
field  Hall,  in  his  "Experience,"  dated  August  23rd,  1667:  it 
brings  before  us  the  subject  which  is  to  engage  our  pen,  and 

• 

I  "The  Baker  family  was  of  considerable  note"  in  Wrentham,  but  the  particular  spot  on 
which  they  had  their  abode  is  not  now  known.  Stones  to  their  memory  are  placed  in  the  nave 
of  the  parish  church,  but  the  inscriptions  on  the  oldest  of  them  are  nearly  obliterated.  Anthony 
Baker  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  united  in  1649-50  to  constitute  themselves  a  Congregational 
Church.  His  wife  Elizabeth  united  with  the  chnrch  shortly  after.  He  died  in  February,  1651-2, 
and  left  the  first  legacy  to  the  church.  Samuel  Baker,  or  as  he  is  usually  styled,  "Squire 
Baker,"  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  above.  He  was  baptized  at  Wrentham,  in  October,  1643 ; 
was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the  church  at  Denton ,  from  which  he  had  his  dismission  to  Wattes- 
field.  "  He  was  brought  up  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  one  of  our  Inns  of 
Court.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  education ,  very  zealous  for  the  congregational  plan 
of  church  government  and  discipline,  and  a  sufferer  unto  bonds  for  a  good  conscience."  He 
died  April  llth,  1700,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.   Harmer's  Miscell.  Works,  p.  182. 
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demands  some  attention  to  the  period  and  locality  to  which  it 
refers. 

Wrentham  Old  Hall  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  and  the 
Brewster  family,2  to  which  it  belonged  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  till  1810,  has  now  no  representative  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  this  family  belonged  the  lordship  of  the  manors 
of  Wrentham,  and  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church.  The 
"Brewsters  were  gentry  of  consideration  in  their  county  for  a 
long  period  ;"3  they  espoused  the  Puritan  cause, — "  appear  to  have 
attained  their  highest  elevation  during  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  and  were,  without  doubt,  mainly  instrumental  in 
producing  that  state  of  things  so  graphically  described  in  our 
opening  quotation.  They  sought  out  godly  men  to  whom  they 
might  confide  the  cure  of  souls  in  those  parishes  the  livings  of 
which  were  in  their  gift.  To  them,  we  may  conclude,  it  was  owing, 
that,  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Rev.  John  Phillip  was 
inducted  into  the  Rectory  at  Wrentham.  Of  his  predecessor  we 
know  no  more  than  that  "  Richard  Mouse,  Minister  of  "Wrentham, 
was  buried  March  27th,  1609 ;"  shortly  after  which,  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Phillip  commenced  his  pastoral  labours  in  this  parish. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1611-12,  he  was  married,  at  "Wrentham, 
to  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Dr.  "William  Ames,  "  that  worthy  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Eraneker."4  This  choice  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  his  after  career.    Calamy  tells  us  that  by  means  of 

2  The  Brewster  family  became  connected  with  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  manor  and  living  of  Wrentham.  In  1550, 
Humphrey  Brewster,  Esq.,  whose  brass  effigy  is  to  be  seen  in  Wrentham  church,  erected  the 
Hall,  which  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  family  till  the  death  of  the  last  heir  male, 
Humphrey  Brewster,  Esq.,  which  took  place  in  1797.  Shortly  after  this  the  estate  was  purchased 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bart.,  of  Benacre,  who  pulled  down  the  Hall  in  1810.  Francis  Brewster, 
who  succeeded  the  founder  of  the  Hall,  proved  a  very  active  partisan  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  civil  war.  Members  of  this  family  sat  in  the  Commission  of  1643  for  removing  scandalous 
ministers,  as  well  as  in  Barebone's  and  the  Long  Parliaments.  Robert,  son  of  the  above  Francis, 
in  the  Parliament  of  1656.  voted  for  conferring  the  title  of  King  on  the  Protector.  His  brother, 
Francis,  of  Pye's  Hall  in  Wrentham,  was  one  of  the  original  twelve  constituents  of  this  Congre- 
grational  Church.  The  noted  M  Elder  Brewster,"  one  of  the  fifct  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was 
of  a  Nottinghamshire  family  who  had  connexions  in  Suffolk.  See  Hunter's  First  Colonists  of 
New  England. 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1812. 

4  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  thus  writes:  "Dr.  Ames,  that  worthy  professor  of  Divinity  at  Franeker, 
had  been  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  not  long  before  my  time  had,  by  the  urgency 
of  the  master,  been  driven  both  from  the  College  and  University.  The  worth  and  holiness  of 
that  man  is  sufficiently  known  by  what  he  did  afterwards  in  the  Low  Countries."  Works,  folio, 
Vol.  V.  He  was  successively  minister  of  the  English  Church  at  the  Hague ;  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  which  office  he  filled  for  twelve  years  with  universal 
reputation ;  and  Pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  contemplated  removing  thence 
to  New  England,  but  died  at  Rotterdam,  and  was  buried  there  November  14, 1633,  aged  57  years. 
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Dr.  Ames,  Mr.  Phillip  "  had  no  small  furtherance  in  his  studies ; 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  increased  his  inclination  to 
the  Congregational  way."5 

"He  was  a  very  profitable  and  useful  preacher,"  and  therefore 
obnoxious  to  that  intolerant  prelate,  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  While  he  sat  in  the  chair  of  Norwich,  "he  proceeded," 
according  to  Clarendon,  "so  warmly  against  the  Dissenting 
congregations,  that  many  left  the  kingdom,"  to  the  unspeakable 
injury  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  This  furious  prelate 
drove  upwards  of  three  thousand  persons  to  seek  their  bread  in  a 
foreign  land.  "  Wren's  visitation  articles  were  published  in  1636 : 
they  embraced  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  questions,  which 
were  to  be  asked  in  any  case  of  suspected  puritanism.  Among 
them  were  the  following : — '  Does  your  minister  read  the  canons 
every  year?  Does  he  use  conceived  (extempore)  prayers  before 
or  after  sermon  ?  Do  strangers  from  other  parishes  often  come  to 
your  church  ?  Hath  your  minister  read  the  Book  of  Sports  in  1>he 
church  ?  Are  the  graves  dug  east  and  west  ?  Do  your  parish- 
ioners, in  going  in  and  out  of  the  church,  do  reverence  towards 
the  chancel  ?'  And  many  able  ministers  were  silenced,  suspended, 
or  otherwise  censured,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  return 
satisfactory  answers  to  questions  of  this  nature."  Among  these 
able  ministers  was  Mr.  Phillip,  who  "was  chased  out  of  Old  into 
New  England  for  his  Nonconformity."  It  is  likely  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Wrentham,  as  well  as  their  pastor,  emigrated 
thither ;  as  there  is  a  town  called  Wrentham  in  that  country,  "said 
to  have  received  that  name  because  some  of  the  first  settlers  came 
from  Wrentham  in  England."6 

The  Rev.  Robert  Asty  was  instituted  into  the  Rectory  in  1638, 
and  continued  therein  about  five  years,  when  Mr.  Phillip  returned 

His  widow  and  children  went  to  New  England  the  next  spring,  taking  with  them  his  valuable 
library.   Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  II.  408. 

There  is,  belonging  to  the  Wrentham  Congregational  Church  Library,  a  volume  of  Tracts, 
sixty-seven  in  number,  of  six  or  eight  pages  each,  printed  in  1622  et  seq.,  forming  a  series  of 
theses  on  theological  points,  maintained  by  different  persons  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Ames. 
Each  has  a  title-page  similar  to  the  following:  "Disputatio  Theologica.  Prima  de  Theologise 
definitione ;  in  qua,  per  Dei  gratiam,  prseside  clarissimo  doctissimoque  viro  D.  Gulielmo  Amcsio, 
Theologiae  doctore,  et  ejusdem  facultatis  in  celeberrima  Frisiorum  Academia  professore  ordinario. 
Respondebit  Philippus  Bevers  ad  diem  26  Jun :  horis  locoque  solitis." 

5  Parish  Register.   Calamy's  Contin.,  edit.  1727,  p.  797. 

6  Brook's  Lives,  I.  74,  81. ;  II.  410  note.  Vaughan's  Stuarts,  p.  284.  Fletcher's  Independ- 
ency, III.  165.    Holmes's  Annals  of  America,  I.  379. 
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and  resumed  his  former  charge.7  This  interval  had  not  been  spent 
by  him  in  vain,  for  "at  his  return  he  brought  back  with  him  to  his 
former  station  an  inclination  to  the  New  England  discipline."  In 
exile  he  meditated  upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
imbibed  those  principles  which  took  root  in  his  mind,  and  after- 
wards produced  such  good  and  enduring  results.  "We  find  his 
name  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  which 
met  in  London  in  1643,  in  which  there  were  ten  or  eleven  Inde- 
pendents, though  five  of  them  were  distinguished  as  the  "Dissenting 
Brethren,"  because  they  joined  in  presenting  to  the  world  the 
"  Apologetical  Narration."  Mr.  Phillip  was  named  amongst  the 
Independents  by  the  Scots  Commissioners  who  attended  at  the 
Assembly.  The  church  at  "Wrentham,  over  which  he  presided,  did 
not  become  Congregational  in  form  till  the  year  1649-50:  we 
learn,  however,  from  the  records  of  the  church  at  Yarmouth,  that 
discipline  was  maintained  in  it,  and  that  letters  of  commendation 
from  other  churches  were  required  and  received  when  individuals 
from  those  churches  sought  its  fellowship.    For  instance — 

"March  19th,  1645.  Brother  Purgall  moued  ye  Brethren  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Wrentham,  wch  ye  church  did  grant ;  and  so  tooke  his 
leave  of  the  Church." 

This  entry  was  most  likely  one  of  the  facts  which  induced 
Harmer  to  say :  "  If  Wrentham  was  not  directly  and  formally  a 
Congregational  Church  before  1649, 1  have  seen  indubitable  proofs 
that  the  Rev.  John  Phillip,  their  first  pastor,  and  many  good  people 
thereabouts,  were  looked  upon  as  Congregational,  and  treated  with 
great  respect  by  those  of  that  denomination  some  time  before 
that."8 

0 

7  Mr.  Asty  removed  to  Stratford  in  Suffolk,  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  As  he  had  for 
some  time  resided  at  Wrentham,  and  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the  Brewsters,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn,  from  the  account  hook  of  the  church  at  Beccles,  that  when  that  church 
contemplated  "  giving  him  a  call,"  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  pay  "to  Girling  for  goeing  to 
Mr.  Brewster's  in  ye  night  to  inqur  abougbt  Mr.  Asty,  4d."  (Rix's  Beccles  Church  Records, 
pp.  124-5,  note.)  His  son,  Robert,  baptized  at  Wrentham,  Jan.  4th,  1642-3,  was  afterwards  a 
minister  at  Norwich.   See  Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches,  H.  537. 

8  Harmer's  Miscell.  Works,  p.  147. 
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"  In  respect  as  those  congregations  are  parts  of  proper  diocesan  and  provincial 
churches,  so  they  are  true  churches  of  Christ  accidentally.  For  proper 
diocesan  and  provincial  churches,  being  not  in  the  New  Testament,  have  in 
them  by  accident  the  true  essential  form  of  Christ's  visible  churches." 

Henry  Jacob,  1610. 

And  because  the  church  at  "Wrentham  did  not  wish  to  be  a 
church  "by  accident"  only,  twelve  brethren,  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1649-50,  formally  constituted  themselves  a  church  of 
Christ  on  Congregational  principles.  The  following  is  the  record 
of  the  fact  as  preserved  in  the  church  book. 

"  The  names  of  those  persons  which  joyned  in  church  fellowship  at  Wrentham, 
in  Suffolk, 

At  the  first  meeting,  1  Febr:  1649, 
John  Phillip  Nicolas  Pollard3  Thomas  Legate 

William  Ames1  Augustine  Plumsted4       Francis  Burward 

Francis  Brewster?  Anthony  Baker5  Will  Crispe 

Francis  Morse  Edward  Downing  Richard  Mighills" 

i  Son  of  Dr.  William  Ames,  see  Chap.  III. 

a  Francis  Brewster,  Esq.,  the  elder,  of  Pye's  Hall,  born  in  1600;  married,  April,  1626,  to 
Susan  Bunnen ;  died,  Not.  9,  1657,  aged  57. 

This  Francis  Brewster  is  the  person  referred  to  in  a  letter  dated  May  29,  1653,  "from  the 
churches  in  Suffolk  to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,"  "humbly  begging  that  justice  may  issue 
forth  its  refreshing  influence  impartially  unto  all  who  are  for  righteousness  and  peace,  without 
any  respect  of  persons  or  particular  parties,  and  that  those  may  be  advanced  unto  places  of 
publique  trust  whom  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  as  his  friends,  and  who  have  approved 
themselves  all  along  sincerely  yours."  Among  those  who  were  considered  as  satisfying  these 
conditions,  the  names  of  Mr.  Francis  Brewster  and  Mr.  Edward  Plumsted  were  humbly  offered, 
"as  those  whome  wee  dare  recommend  for  such  a  purpose."  Milton  State  Papers,  p.  94.  It 
was,  doubtless,  the  same  Francis  Brewster  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1653,  (commonly  called 
Barebone's  Parliament)  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  in  that  of  1656,  for  Dunwich.  He  and 
his  family  for  many  years  greatly  encouraged  and  supported  the  Dissenting  interest.  The 
church  plate  (two  silver  cups,  on  which  the  Brewster  arms  are  engraved)  was  given  by  him. 
This  "Francis  Brewster,  the  elder,  and  Francis  Brewster,  the  younger,  sometime  members  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Wrentham,  did  give  for  a  stock  to  the  said  congregation  £100  of 
lawful  money  of  England,  the  interest  and  yearly  improvement  whereof  onely  to  be  imployed 
and  disposed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and  deacons,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
teachers  and  the  poor  of  the  said  congregation." 

Francis,  the  elder,  died  before  his  brother  Robert,  who  resided  at  Wrentham  Hall.  On  the 
death  of  Robert,  the  estate  descended  successively  to  his  sons  Francis  and  Robert;  and  on  the 
decease  of  the  latter,  in  1681,  "Francis  Brewster,  the  younger,''  inherited— he  was  admitted 
into  the  Congregational  church  in  1660,  and  died  Sep.  25,  1694.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John,  who,  at  his  death  in  1708,  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  £100  to  this  church.  The  estates  then 
passed  to  Philip,  son  of  Col.  Humphrey  Brewster,  of  Beccles,  in  whose  descendants  they 
remained  till  they  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  Bart. 

3  Nicolas  Pollard,  schoolmaster,  buried  Jan  11,  1658-9*. 
<  The  father  of  the  Rev.  Augustine  Plumsted  :  see  Chap.  V.         =  See  Chap.  I.,  note  l . 
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The  modesty  with  which  this  step  was  taken,  and  the  Christian 
charity  which  eminently  shone  forth  in  the  proceeding,  are  deserving 
of  notice.  The  brethren  who  met  on  that  occasion  may  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  following  extracts  from  "  The  writing  drawen  up 
by  Mr.  John  Phillip,  pastor  of  ye  church  of  Cfc.  at  "Wrentham,  and 
read  Feb.  1,  1649,  at  the  first  meeting  and  gathering  into  church 
fellowship." 

"  The  worke  which  now  wee  have  in  hand,  wee  desire  may  he  conceived  [of] 
but  as  ye  reforming  of  orselves  according  to  that  church  estate,  the  patterne 
whereof  is  set  before  us  in  the  words  of  C4.  according  to  ye  measure  of  or 
enlightening  therein  (as  all  right  reforming  must  be  by  reducing  things 
to  ye  primitive  and  ft.  [first]  institution).  This  to  praevent  misconstructions 
of  medling  with  or  censuring  any  churches  by  or  course,  the  grounds 
whereof  we  doe  shewe." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  more  modesty,  more  reason,  and 
more  right  feeling  into  smaller  compass :  the  brethren  would  not 
repudiate  their  former  church  estate,  but  would  simply  reform 
themselves ;  they  would  do  this  by  scripture  rule,  at  least  so  far 
as  they  had  had  understanding  given  them,  and  they  would  do  it 
in  such  a  way,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  a  spirit,  as  to  shew 
that  the  liberty  they  were  exercising  themselves  they  were  prepared 
fully  and  freely  to  grant  to  all  others ;  they  would  manage  their 
own  affairs,  but  not  meddle  with  those  of  their  neighbours ;  they 
would  shew  by  their  conduct  what  they  thought  the  more  excellent 
way,  but  not  censure  others  because  they  walked  in  a  different 
path. 

After  this  explanation  of  their  intentions,  they  proceed  to  declare 
as  follows : 

"  In  the  holy  script1*8  wee  doe  find  that  the  church  of  Ct.  according  to  his 
institution  is  a  company  or  assembly  of  saints  by  calling,  and  beleevers 

in  Ct.  united  together   Hence  it  followes  that  such  who  would 

joyn  themselves  as  members  to  a  church  according  to  the  institution  of 

Ct.  must  be  such,  and  declare  themselves  to  be  such  that  is,  believers 

in  Ct.  called  and  sanctified." 

*'  To  evidence  this,  three  things  are  needful : 

1.  Confession  of  faith.  2.  Profession  of  repentance  from  dead  works. 
3.  Subjection  to  the  gospel  of  Ct,  with  answerable  practice  in  their  course 
of  life." 

"  There  is  lastly  required  ye  vnion  of  believers  into  one  body,  this  is  by 
voluntary  agreement  and  solemne  p'mise,  whereby  they  who  doe  come  in, 
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doe  engage  themselves  to  walke  wth  y8  society  in  the  ways  and  worship 
ofCV 

They  then  entered  into  the  following  covenant  : 

"  We  doe  agree  to  give  up  ourselves  vnto  ye  Lord  in  p'fessed  subiection  to  his 
gospell ;  and  promise,  by  the  help  of  his  grace,  wherevpon  wee  trust,  to 
walke  together  in  his  holy  ordinances  and  wayes ;  to  watch  over  one 
another  in  love,  and  submit  to  the  government  of  C*  in  this  society." 

Of  the  twelve  persons  who  took  part  in  this  work,  one  was 
subsequently  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church :  thus,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  immediate  disciples  (see  John  vi.  70), 
painfully  reminding  us  that  eveiything  earthly,  and  every  society 
merely  human,  is  characterized  by  imperfection  and  sin ;  and  that 
"  all  are  not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  church  the  wives  of  several  of  the 
brethren,  present  at  "the  first  gathering  into  church  fellowship," 
were  admitted  into  the  society,  and  with  them  other  godly  persons, 
but  how  many  we  cannot  learn;  for,  though  names  are  given, 
there  are  no  dates  to  the  admissions  after  the  first  meeting  till 
August  31,  1660.    They  appear  however  to  have  been 

Elizabeth  Phillip  Susan  Ames  The  wife  of  H.  Stacey 

Elizabeth  Morse  Susan  Brewster  Mary  Crisp 

Mary  Dareby,  widow  Hugh  Stacey  Elizabeth  Barret. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  church,  the  minds  of  the  brethren 
were  impressed  by  the  grave  importance  of  "  the  worke"  which 
they  then  had  in  hand.  At  the  second  meeting,  it  was  their 
happiness  to  welcome  into  the  same  fold  those  who  were  already 
united  to  them  in  the  closest  earthly  relationship.  And  at  the  third 
meeting,  the  children  of  the  church  were  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism :  for  on  the  19th  of  July,  1650,  the 
register  shews  that  ten  children,  of  five  couples,  were  submitted 
to  this  interesting  and  instructive  rite. 

"  Now  had  the  churches  rest  and  were  edified,  and  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
multiplied."  During  several  years,  Mr.  Phillip  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate,  "William  Ames  being  his  co-pastor  :  the  Brewsters 
extended  their  fostering  care,  and  Nicholas  Pollard  taught  his 
school. 

But  the  day  came,  at  length,  when  the  venerable  pastor  must  die : 
he  had  worked  out  his  convictions  ;  he  had  reformed  his  church  ; 
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he  had  seen  ten  years  of  prosperity  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
eventful  life-;  "  he  fell  asleep  ye  2  of  Sept*-,  1660  ;"6  and  the  parish 
register  informs  us  that  "  John  Phillip,  a  preacher  of  God's  word 
at  "Wrentham,  was  buryed  Sep.  5,  1660."  He  was  about  78  years 
of  age,7  and  had  held  the  living,  including  the  period  of  his  exile, 
fifty-one  years.  He  was  not  ejected  from  Wrentham,  but  died 
before  that  storm  burst  upon  the  kingdom  which  swept  away 
whatever  of  holy  integrity  opposed  its  desolating  course. 

No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  rest,  but  if,  as  is 
likely,  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  it  was  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  in  which  he  had  laboured  so  long  and  so  faithfully ; 
for  "  on  the  south  side  of  ye  chancell,  a  yard  from  ye  wall,  lieth 
Mr.  John  Ames,  and  right  at  the  end  thereof  lieth  Mrs.  Phillip, 
and  at  the  end  thereof  Mr.  Mouse."8 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  that  "  Mr.  Thomas  King, 
after  Mr.  Phillip's  great  decay,  supplied  at  Wrentham,"9  and  that 
on  Mr.  Phillip's  decease,  the  living  was  presented  to  him  by 
Robert  Brewster,  Esq.10  He  was  ejected  from  Wrentham  in  1662, 
on  that  sad  Bartholomew  day,  when  two  thousand  of  the  most  able 
and  godly  divines  were  driven  from  their  charges  for  their  noncon- 
formity.11 In  all  probability  this  was  the  Mr.  Tho :  Kinge,  who 
was,  at  some  period  of  his  ministerial  life,  "  Preacher  off  the  worde 
at  Mutforde;"12  and  the  Mr.  Thomas  King  who  was  buried  at 
Wrentham,  Nov.  18,  1683  ;  for  there  is  a  stone  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church  to  the  memory  of  "  Elizabeth  King,  wife  of  Thomas 
King  [dark  ?],  daughter  of  Humphrey  Brewster,  Esquire,"  who 
died  in  1662. 

Till  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation,  this  Christian 
society,  after  its  congregational  "reforming,"  continued  to  assemble 
for  worship  in  the  parish  church.  It  is  a  question  of  some  interest, 
how  it  happened  that  during  the  Commonwealth  the  Independents 

6  Church  book.  7  Calamy. 

8  Memorandum  on  the  cover  of  the  Parish  register.  Mrs.  Phillip  here  mentioned  may 
possibly  have  been  the  "  Mary  Phillip,  widowe,  buried  June  16,  1622,"  and  in  all  probability  the 
mother  of  the  Rector.— His  wife  was  buried  Jan.  22nd,  1658-9. 

9  Calamy.  *<>  M.S.  History  of  Wrentham. 

11  For  a  truthful  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Bartholomew  act,  see  a  book 
recently  published  by  an  estimable  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  the  Rev.  Chas.  B. 
Tayler,  M.A.,  entitled  "Truth,  or  Persis  Clareton." 

12  As  we  learn  from  a  memorandum  in  the  hand  writing  of  Rev.  Robert  Ottic,  of  Beccles. 
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occupied  so  many  of  the  parochial  churches  of  the  country.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  establishment,  as  then  existing,  was  in 
such  a  disorganized  state,  that  it  presented  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  ecclesiastical  liberty;  and  no 
external  influence  urging  the  Independents  to  vacate  the  time- 
honoured  buildings,  in  and  around  which  the  ashes  of  their 
ancestors  reposed,  they  continued  to  worship  in  them  the  God 
of  their  fathers. 


CIIAPTEE  III. 


"  At  our  first  coming,  we  found  them  [the  Assembly  of  Divines]  in  a  very 
sharp  debate  anent  the  office  of  Doctors.  The  Independent  men,  whereof 
there  are  some  ten  or  eleven  in  the  synod,  many  of  them  very  able  men, 
as  Thomas  Goodwyn,  Nye,  Burroughes,  Bridge,  Carter,  Caryl,  Phillips, 
Sterry,  were  for  the  divine  institution  of  a  Doctor  in  every  congregation, 
as  well  as  a  Pastor.  To  these  the  others  were  extremely  opposite,  and 
somewhat  bitterly,  pressing  much  the  simple  identity  of  Pastors  and 
Doctors.  Mr.  Henderson  travelled  betwixt  them,  and  drew  on  a 
Committee  for  accommodation,  in  the  which  we  agreed  unanimously  upon 
some  six  propositions,  wherein  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Doctor  in  every 
Congregation  and  his  divine  institution,  in  formal  terms,  was  eschewed ; 
yet  where  two  ministers  can  be  had  in  one  congregation,  the  one  is  allowed 
according  to  his  gift  to  apply  himself  most  to  teaching,  and  the  other  to 
exhortation;  according  to  the  scriptures."1 

Holding  such  opinions  "  anent  the  office  of  Doctors"  as  those 
above  attributed  to  him,  we  may  suppose  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Mr.  Phillip  would  seek  out  a  suitable  person  to  be 
associated  with  himself  in  the  eldership,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  Teacher  of  the  church. 

Some  little  time  after  the  foregoing  quotation  was  first  written, — 
"  in  the  year  1646,  Mr.  Wm.  Ames,  M.  A.,  son  of  Dr.  ¥m.  Ames, 
came  to  "Wrentham,  where  in  1648  he  was  settled  as  co-pastor 
with  his  uncle  Phillip.  "When  a  child  he  went  over  with  his 
mother,  in  the  spring  of  1634,  (his  father  having  died  the  preceding 
November)  to  New  England  ;  he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
and  graduated  in  1645. 

"  He  not  only  assisted  his  uncle  at  "Wrentham,  but  preached 
one  part  of  the  Lord's  day  at  TVostenden,  for  many  years.  In 
1651,  on  November  5th,  he  preached  a  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's, 


i  Baillie's  Letters,  Hanbury's  Historical  Memorials,  II.,  217. 
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before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c,  on  1  John  ii.  20,  entitled 
*  The  saints'  security  against  seducing  spirits  :  or  the  anointing 
from  the  Holy  One.'" 

Calamy  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  very  holy  man  of  the  Congre- 
gational Persuasion,  and  in  all  respects  an  excellent  person."2 

On  the  restoration,  he  was  ejected  from  both  the  pulpits  he  had 
worthily  supplied,  but  continued  in  "the  office  of  Doctor"  till  his 
death,  as  we  learn  from  his  gravestone,  in  Wrentham  churchyard, 
which  bears  this  inscription : — 

"HEBE  •  LTETH  •  INTERRED  •  THE  •  BODY  •  OF  •  WILLIAM  •  AMES 
(ELDEST  •  SON  •  TO  •  THE  •  LEARNED  •  DOCTOR  ■  AMES)'  TEACHER 
OF  •  A  •  CONGREGATIONAL  •  CHURCH  •  IN  •  WRENTHAM  •  WFIO 
DEPARTED  •  THIS  •  LIFE  •  ON  •  JULY  •  21  •  89  •  AND  •  IN  •  THE 
66  •  YEARE  •  OF  •  HIS  •  AGE." 

His  ministry  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-one  years ;  his  name 
appears  among  those  who  "joyned  in  church  fellowship,  Feb.  1, 
1619 ;"  he  survived  the  ejectment,  and  continued  his  functions  as 
teacher  of  the  church  twenty-seven  years ;  he  had  experience  of 
the  trials  and  oppressions  so  characteristic  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  ;  lived  to  see  the  Revolution — the  dawn  of 
happier  days  for  his  country  and  for  the  church  whose  teacher 
and  stay  he  had  been  during  a  dark  and  dreary  night  of  trouble  ; 
and  then  departed  to  be  at  rest. 

Mr.  Ames  was  twice  married.  Susan  (or  Susanna),  his  first  wife, 
was  admitted  into  the  church  at  one  of  its  earliest  gatherings : 
she  was  buried  "January  6th,  1651-2."  By  her  he  had  one 
daughter — Elizabeth — who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
described  in  the  parish  register  as  "Minister  of  the  gospel  in 
Wrentham."  Probably  this  was  the  Mr.  Robert  Smith  who  was 
ejected  from  Blythburgh,  (distant  six  miles)  respecting  whom 
neither  Calamy,  nor  his  editor,  Palmer,  had  any  information  to 
give. 

Mr.  Ames's  second  wife,  was  Elizabeth  Wales,  to  whom  he  was 
married,  Jan.  26th,  1652-3.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Ruth  and  "  Phillip,"  who  both  died  young.  She  was  admitted  into 
the  church  as  Elizabeth  Ames,  and  to  her  name  in  the  church  book 
is  appended  a  note,  in  the  hand- writing  of  her  husband, — "fell 

2  Calamy's  Contin.  p.  797. 
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asleep  in  ye  Lord,  Feb.  19,  1682-3."  She  was  buried  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  month. 

Other  slight  notices  of  members  of  the  family  of  the  great 
Amesius  are  found  in  the  records  belonging  to  both  Church  and 
Chapel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Jtorbcarante. 


"July  19,  1677.  I  visited  Sir  John  Rous,  bart.,  as  I  have  often  done  before. 
He  had  some  clergymen  with  him,  and  among  them  H[enry]  W[otton], 
Rector  of  W[rentham].  We  had  much  conversation  on  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  on  our  divisions.  H.  W.  extolled  his  own  forbearance  towards  the 
wandering  sheep  of  his  own  parish.  To  which  I  answered  that  neverthe- 
less he  himself  was  hated,  because,  although,  as  he  acknowledged,  he  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  same  party,  he  had  forsaken  them.  He  said 
however,  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  church  because  he  saw  that  peace 
could  not  otherwise  be  established.  But  I  asked  him  whether,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  would  not  leave  the  church  when  he  saw  fit.  He  was 
excessively  angry,  and  gave  no  answer.  Then  I  declared  that  men  of  this 
sort  would  read  the  Koran  when  they  could  derive  emolument  from  so 
doing;  which  he  again  denied.  I  proceeded  to  prove  this,  and  described 
their  detestable  and  known  perjuries,  inferring  that  they  who  would 
commit  perjury  for  party's  sake,  would  do  any  thing  that  might  seem 
expedient.  To  this  he  made  no  reply.  Striving  to  conciliate  both  parties, 
he  is  suspected  by  both."  1 

Thus  does  Edmund  Bohun,  Esq.,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  outward 
condition  of  this  church,  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution :  these  wandering  sheep  were  treated  with  forbearance. 
There  are  several  facts  which,  if  brought  together  here,  will 
further  assist  us  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  respecting  the 
circumstances  in  which  Wrentham  Congregationalism  was  placed 
at  that  period. 

Between  1660  and  1688,  ninety  persons  were  admitted  to 
church  fellowship ;  no  year  but  1666  (and  perhaps  1669)  passing 
away  without  some  additions  being  made  to  the  number  of 
members.  The  children  of  the  church  also  were  regularly  bap- 
tized, so  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable  interrup- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty. 

1  Edmund  Bohun'?  Diary,  (Trans.)  pp.  28-9. 
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The  testimony  of  Samuel  Baker,  Esq.,  with  which  we  commen- 
ced our  history,  embraces  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  period 
under  review ;  he  says  that  this  church  had  been  very  "  eminently 
preserved  entire  from  enemies  without."  But  though  it  had  been 
thus  comparatively  free,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  entirely 
exempt  from  affliction,  for  the  church  book  states,  that  "  Wrentham 
Hall  was  a  place  of  refuge  or  concealment  for  the  minister  or  any 
of  the  people  in  time  of  persecution," — evidently  implying  that 
this  church  had  its  times  of  persecution. 

But  though,  during  some  of  this  period,  there  lived  at  Westhall 
Hall,  five  miles  from  Wrentham,  a  magistrate,  who  once  "  took  the 
'  shortest  way'  with  the  Dissenters,  and  was  noted  for  a  furious 
man  against  them,"2  and  who  urged  "  a  universal  execution  of  the 
laws  against  Dissenters  and  their  Conventicles,"3 — and  though 
there  lived  at  Henham,  a  distance  of  five  miles  in  another  direction, 
"That  most  worthy  man,  Sir  John  Rous,  bart.,"  introduced  into 
the  magistracy  avowedly  to  resist  the  schemes  of  the  upstarts  who 
advocated  "prudence  and  moderation  in  Ecclesiastical  affairs;"4 
yet  with  the  connivance  and  forbearance  of  the  Rector,5  and  with 
the  generous  assistance  of  the  Brewsters  at  the  Hall,  this  church 
probably  suffered  but  little  molestation. 

There  was  no  lack  of  spiritual  teaching ;  for,  though  we  can 
hardly  suppose  there  was  a  chapel  provided  immediately  upon  the 
ejectment  of  the  congregation  from  the  parish  church,  yet  many 
opportunities  would  be  seized  by  the  preachers  to  give  to  the 
people  the  bread  of  life ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  the 
Hall  a  chaplaincy  was  maintained,  and  the  worship  of  Glod  was 
regularly  conducted.  During  this  period  there  were  at  least  three 
men  connected  with  the  church  qualified  to  teach,  viz :  "William 
Ames,  his  son-in-law  Robert  Smyth,  and  Augustine  Plumsted,  of 
whom  we  have  more  to  say  in  the  next  chapter. 

Wrentham  seems,  too,  to  have  been  a  place  of  retreat  for  those 
who  were  persecuted  elsewhere.  On  "  Aug.  14,  1662,  Samuel  ye 
son  of  Edward  Barker,  and  Frances  his  wife"  was  baptized.  This 
Erances  was  unquestionably  the  same  person  who  was  admitted 
into  the  church,  Eeb.  27, 1678-9,  and  described  as  "Erances  Barker, 

2  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors,  p.  268. 

3  Edmund  Bohun's  Diary,  p.  52,  note.      4  Ibid,  pp.  34,  37. 

5  Respecting  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  Rector  of  Wrentham,  and  his  more  remarkable  son,  Dr. 
Wm.  Wotton,  consult  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Eminent  Englishmen,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  240-1  ;  Penny 
Cyclopsedia  in  loc.\  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes ;  Bohun's  Diary,  p.  28,  note. 
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widdow  of  Mr.  Edward  Barker,  minister  of  ye  gospel,  asleep  in 
Christ."  Of  Mr.  Barker,  Calamy  gives  an  interesting  account. 
He  was  ejected  from  Eye,  in  Suffolk.  "  He  was  bred  in  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  while  he  was  there  he  was  high  for  the 
church  :  but  going  through  one  of  the  churches  in  Norwich  while 
a  sermon  was  preaching  there,  he  stayed  to  hear  it,  and  was  struck 
into  a  great  consternation  and  fear,  which  never  wore  off,  till  he 
was  brought  to  a  serious  repentance  of  an  ill-spent  life,  and  a 
thorough  reformation.  Eeceiving  assistance  from  some  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  in  his  spiritual  trouble,  he  afterwards  fell  in  with 
them.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Caius  College,  he  had  conversation 
with  several  ill-disposed  youths,  and  one  of  them  changed  his 
name  (when  he  turned  Papist)  into  that  of  his  associate, 
Edward  Barker :  and  so  it  stands  in  the  catalogue  of  such  English 
men  as  had  revolted  to  Borne,  in  the  book  called  Legenda  Lignea, 
in  red  letters.  Mr.  Barker  was  the  settled  minister  of  Eye,  in 
Suffolk,  when  the  book  came  forth,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
he.  Dr.  Sampson,  in  his  papers  (from  whence  this  character  is 
transcribed),  says  of  this  Mr.  Barker,  that  his  life  and  doctrine 
were  very  commendable.  His  preaching  wrought  a  great  reforma- 
tion in  the  Corporation,  till  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  all 
away;  He  was  very  humble  in  his  behaviour,  studious  and 
thoughtful  in  his  preparations  for  his  sermons,  and  earnest  in 
pressing  the  necessity  of  an  holy  life.  He  was  much  harassed  with 
Deputy  Lieutenants,  indictments  and  prosecutions  in  all  courts, 
after  the  Eestoration.  •  They  would  not  let  him  be  quiet  upon  his 
legal  death.  But  when,  not  long  after,  viz.  An.  1665,  he  rendered 
up  his  pious  soul  to  God,  he  was  out  of  their  reach.  His  loss 
was  much  lamented  by  his  people  and  the  serious  Christians  of 
those  parts.  He  had  a  peculiar  fancy  for  divine  poetry,  and 
completed  a  book  of  it  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Herbert." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  baptism  above  referred  to,  took 
place  ten  days  before  the  ejectment  of  the  Nonconformists ;  and 
probably  in  anticipation  of  this  dire  calamity,  which  fell  with 
ruthless  severity  upon  the  families,  as  well  as  upon  the  persons  of 
the  ministers,  Mrs.  Barker  retired  to  Wrentham,  where,  during 
the  period  of  maternal  trouble,  she  might  have  peace :  here  her 
Samuel  was,  doubtless,  born ;  here  was  he  consecrated  to  Ood,  and 
here  she  and  her  child  dwelt  in  safety,  whilst  her  husband  was 
"harassed  by  Deputy  Lieutenants,  indictments  and  prosecutions." 
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We  have  also  seen  it  probable  that  Mr.  Robert  Smith  came  to 
"Wrentham  as  a  refuge  from  the  storm ;  and  here  he  found  in  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  ¥m.  Ames,  a  wife,  "whose  ovtward  man," 
according  to  her  mutilated  gravestone,  "  Grod  had  endowed  with  a 
graceful  comelinesse,  but  her  invard  man" — we  may  suppose,  for 
here  the  legend  is  broken  off — was  adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price, 


CHAPTER  V. 


%\t  Hums  letlust 


"  Mr.  Plumsted's  character,  from  those  who  had  some  little  knowledge  of 
him,  and  what  they  have  heard  concerning  him,  seems  to  he  that  of  a 
learned,  recluse,  pious  man;  much  abstracted  from  the  world,  and 
indifferent  to  the  fashions  and  emoluments  of  it." 

Thus  writes  Mr.  Swetland,  in  his  ""Brief  History  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  at  Wrentham." 

The  policy  which  drove  Mr.  King  from  the  parish,  drove 
Augustine  Plumsted,  jun.,  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  fellow 
of  Trinity,  "  whither  he  came  from  "Westminster  School  as  King's 
Scholar,  chosen  by  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  at  that  time  master  of  the 
college.  He  was  forced  to  quit  his  fellowship  on  the  account 
of  his  Nonconformity  before  the  Bartholomew  Act,  soon  after 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Wilkins  from  the  mastership.  Upon  the 
coming  of  a  new  master,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  but  could  not  obtain  it,  also  on  account  of  Nonconformity. 
Hereupon  he  left  the  University,  and  lived  a  private  life  upon 
his  patrimony,  which  was  [soon  ?]  spent ;  and  for  want  of  constant 
employment  in  preaching,  he  applied  himself  to  draw  up  a  peculiar 
Concordance  to  the  Bible."1 

He  was  admitted  into  the  church  May  8th,  1661,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  from  this  period,  he  exercised  his  gifts  as  an 
occasional  preacher. 

That  he  did  not,  as  Mr.  Swetland  has  concluded,  succeed  Mr. 
Phillip  in  the  pastorate,  will  appear  more  than  probable  from 
the  following  considerations:  Mr.  Ames  was  already  officially 
connected  with  the  church;  he  was  Mr.  Plumsted's  senior  by 
about  ten  years;  the  above  quotation  asserts  that  "he  was  in 

1  Calamy  Contin,,  p.  806. 
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want  of  constant  employment  in  preaching ;"  and  lastly,  the 
handwriting  of  all  the  entries  in  the  chnrch  book  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  Mr.  Ames  till  the  period  of  his  death ;  after  which 
event,  the  writing  is  as  certainly  that  of  Mr.  Plumsted. 

From  these  facts  we  conclude  that,  whether  formally  the  pastor 
or  not  during  those  troublous  times,  Mr.  Ames  took  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church  till  his  decease,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  place  in  July,  1689  ;  and  that  after  the  revolution  had  secured 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  when  the  church  was  permitted  to  meet 
publicly  for  worship,  Mr.  Plumsted  became,  on  Mr.  Ames's  death, 
pastor  and  teacher  of  the  church.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Mr.  Smith  (Mr.  Ames's  son-in-law)  was  co-pastor  with  or  assistant 
to  his  relative — that  he  succeeded,  in  fact,  to  the  office  of  teaching 
elder,  and  that  he  continued  in  this  relation  to  the  church,  under 
Mr.  Plumsted' s  ministry,  till  his  own  death,  which  took  place  in 
August,  1705.  Shortly  after  this  event,  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  the  services  of  another  assistant,  which  resulted  in  the 
coming  of  Mr.  "Wright,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter. 
Mr.  Plumsted  continued  in  the  pastoral  office  from  1689  till  his 
death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  January,  1715-6,  when  he 
had  attained  the  venerable  age  of  82  years.  A  stone  in  Wrentham 
church-yard  marks  the  place  of  his  burial ;  it  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

"THE  BODY  Or  THE  REVEREND  AND  EXCELLENT  AVGVSTINE 
PLVMSTED  WAS  HERE  INTERR'D  JANVART  10,  1715,  AGED  82." 

The  parish  register  states  the  year  to  be  "  1715-16." 

The  Concordance  before  spoken  of  demands  some  notice  :  several 
particulars  respecting  it  are  given  by  Calamy  in  his  "  Continua- 
tion," from  which  we  gather  that  it  embodied  in  its  plan  all  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  those  recent  works,  the  Englishman's  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Concordances,  with  others  besides.  That  it  was  no 
contemptible  performance,  is  evident  from  the  following  recom- 
mendation : — "  We  have  considered  this  specimen  of  a  double 
Concordance,  and  do  think  it  will  be  of  great  use  when  the  whole 
is  finished;  and,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  publishing,  do  sub- 
scribe for  it  upon  the  terms  proposed. 

William  (Sancroft)  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

William  (Eoberts  ?)  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

J.  Tillotson,  Dean  (afterwards  Archbishop)  of  Canterbury. 
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T.  Blomer,  D.D. 

Thomas  Spratt,  D.D.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester). 
Thomas  Gale,  D.D.  (afterwards  Dean  of  York). 
Gilbert  Burnett,  D.D.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.) 
J.  Williams. 
W.  Hopkins." 

"It  was  also  subscribed  for  by  several  others,  and  among  the 
rest  by  Dr.  Owen,  who  wrote  an  epistle  to  be  prefixed  to  it." 

"In  this  work  Mr.  Plumsted  spent  many  years'  labour,  and 
spared  no  cost  to  perfect  it,  though  he  was  always  of  a  weakly 
constitution  of  body,  and  had  but  a  small  substance  to  support 
his  expences." 

Mr.  Tookie,  who  was  ejected  at  Yarmouth,  had  previously 
commenced  something  of  the  kind;  but  his  design  was  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  Mr.  Plumsted,  who  purchased  Mr.  Tookie's 
MS.,  and  "  began  the  work  anew  after  another  method,  adding  to 
it  the  original  Greek."  Mr.  Plumsted's  work,  the  result  of  so 
much  labour  and  cost,  was  never  published,  and  the  MS.  was 
"  entirely  demolished ;  those  in  whose  hands  the  papers  were  left 
thinking  them  of  no  value  after  Mr.  Plumsted's  decease." 

There  are  at  present  in  the  custody  of  the  writer,  various  books 
employed  by  Mr.  Plumsted  in  the  compilation  of  this  Concor- 
dance, the  signs  and  notes  on  the  margins  of  which,  attest  the 
diligence  and  thoroughness  of  his  endeavour  to  provide  the  church 
with  an  exact  and  useful  work. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Plumsted's  library  still  remains ; 
it  was  left  by  him  for  the  use  of  succeeding  ministers,  and  is  an 
interesting  link  between  the  present  and  the  past.  Among  the 
authors  are  Perkins,  Owen,  Goodwin,  Parceus,  Leigh,  Richardson, 
Hutcheson,  Ainsworth,  Arrowsmith,  Mede,  Greenhill,  Downame, 
Calvin,  Ames,  Howe,  &c.  There  are,  besides,  biblical,  classical, 
and  miscellaneous  works  of  various  sizes  and  pretensions.  Some 
of  the  volumes,  valuable  in  themselves,  and  interesting  from  their 
associations,  were  unhappily  sold  some  years  ago. 

We  must  conclude  our  account  of  Mr.  Plumsted  by  giving  his 
character  as  recorded  by  Calamy :  "  He  was  ever  esteemed  a  man 
of  great  integrity,  plain-heartedness,  and  primitive  simplicity ;  '  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,'  and  a  person  much 
mortified  to  the  world." 
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As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  the  congregation  provided  them- 
selves with  a  place  of  worship  ;  but  what  kind  of  a  structure  was 
prepared  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  is  not  known. 
The  site  of  the  next  building  is  uncertainly  pointed  out  in  the 
corner  of  a  field  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  "  Old  Meeting- 
house Farm,"  and  is  more  precisely  described  as  "between  the 
lands  of  Humphrey  Brewster,  Esq.,  on  the  west ;  and  the  King's 
highway,  leading  from  Pampin's  Green  to  Pimpling  Cross,  on  the 
east;  and  abutting  upon  the  said  highway  as  well  towards  the 
north  as  south."  It  was  a  structure  with  the  following  propor- 
tions, as  appears  from  the  contract  for  its  erection  in  1710: — 
"  Twenty  foot  high  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  walls, 
forty  and  two  foot  long  from  outside  to  outside,  and  thirty  foot 
wide  ;  built  with  two  roofs  and  tyled."  There  are  further  details 
given,  which  shew  that  it  was  a  substantial  building ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, rather  surprising  that  in  less  than  seventy  years  the  congre- 
gation should  build  another  chapel,  especially  as  they  were  not 
obliged  to  leave  the  old  spot.  They  took  away  with  them  the  old 
materials  (some  of  which  were  used  in  the  new  place,  and  the 
remainder  sold)  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  sale  of  the  site, 
with  the  right  of  way  to  it,  which  though  conveyed  to  trustees  for 
the  use  of  the  congregation,  is  now  incorporated  in  the  estate 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  "Westminster. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


fi#  an*  Sfyto. 


"  Great  are  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  ministry. 
Nothing  in  the  world  eases  those  difficulties  more  effectually,  than  the 
prevailing  of  peace  in  the  assembly  in  which  a  minister  serves.  Nothing 
more  contradicts  and  opposes  his  views  of  doing  good,  than  a  spirit  of 
disunion  and  discord. "• 

Just  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Ames's  death,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  man  who  was  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Pliunsted  in  his 
declining  days.  Under  the  date  March  19th,  1689,  the  Yarmouth 
church  book  mentions  the  following  fact : — 

"  Mr.  John  King  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wright,  young  men,  were  daily  preaching 
amonge  us." 

Of  these  young  men,  that  church,  in  the  next  year,  whilst  "  the 
inquireing  after  a  teacher  was  before  them,  desired  Mr.  Samuel 
Wright  to  assist  among  them  till  God  should  direct  him  and  the 
church  further  in  this  matter." 

He  continued  to  officiate  at  Yarmouth  till  1708,  when  the 
following  entry  occurs: — 

"Jan.  26,  1708. — A  report  was  made  to  the  church  by  the  deacons,  of  Mr. 
Wright's  intention  to  leave  Yarmouth  about  April  and  May  next,  to 
except  a  call  from  the  church  at  Wrentham  to  inhabitt  there." 

At  this  period  it  appears  that  the  churches  exercised  a  larger 
controul  over  the  movements  of  their  members,  than  would  be 
found  possible  in  the  present  day  ;  for  upon  this  report,  "  there 
was  a  long  debate,  and  it  was  resolved  a  letter  should  be  sent 
from  this  church  (Yarmouth)  to  that  in  "Wrentham,  adviseing 
we  had  agreed  to  part  with  Mr.  Wright  freely  to  them  for  the 
pastovall  office,  otherwise  not,  supposcing  Mr.  Wright  might  be 

'  Harracr's  Misc.  Works,  p.  94. 
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as  serviceable  here  as  there  to  assist  onely."  They  "  agreed  to 
meet  about  the  letter  the  31st  ditto  (January,  1708-9),  which  was 
done  and  writt  by  our  Eeverend  Pastor,  signed  by  him  and  the 
four  Deacons,  and  to  be  sent  by  Brother  Baber  to  Laystoff,  and 
soe  forward ;  not  thinking  it  safe  to  goe  by  post." 

Eespect  for  their  aged  minister,  Mr.  Plumsted,  forbad  the 
church  at  Wrentham  to  desire  him  to  resign.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  next  May,  the  18th  day,  "Eeverend  Mr. 
"Wright,"  either  asserting  his  natural  liberty,  or  having  persuaded 
the  church  at  Yarmouth  to  grant  it  to  him  (the  former,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  from  the  precise  appellation  given  him,  and  from 
the  terms  of  the  record),  "  desired  his  dismission  from  this  church 
to  that  of  "Wrentham,  he  resolving  to  preach  with  us  onely  two 
Lord's  dayes  more." 

He  came  to  Wrentham  "to  assist  onely,"  and  it  was  not  till 
Mr.  Plumsted's  death  that  "he  had  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office." 

It  appears  that  when  he  had  accepted  the  call,  he  was  not  happy 
in  the  office ;  for  disturbances  "  arising  about  baptism,  he  left  the 
people  and  went  to  Southwold,  whither  many  of  his  old  hearers 
followed  him."  This  was  the  cause  of  the  contention:  "he  was 
for  baptizing  at  large,  whilst  some  of  the  members  and  leading 
people,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  for  confining  that  ordinance  to 
the  children  of  the  church."  "He  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
beloved  by  the  congregation,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
the  differences  which  took  place  or  increased  at  his  going  away, 
were  removed."2 

That  great  "oneness  among  themselves,"  which  had  been  for  so 
long  a  period  characteristic  of  the  church,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
till  the  close  of  Mr.  Plumsted's  ministry,  a  period,  from  the 
'  reforming'  of  the  church,  of  sixty  years.  The  forty  years  which 
followed,  were  characterized  by  more  or  less  of  strife ;  they  were 
not  altogether  barren  of  good,  but  the  good  was  mingled  with 
much  of  a  painful  nature. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Holmes  succeeded  Mr.  Wright ;  but  although 
"he  was  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher,  his  temper  was  very 
indifferent."  He  removed  in  1724  to  Guestwick,  in  Norfolk,  and 
died  2nd  January,  1732,  aged  48.3    The  church  was  then  in  a 

2  Swetland's  Brief  History. 
3  Mr.  Holmes  was  ordained  at  Guestwick,  October  21st,  1724,  but  resigned  the  pastoral  office 
in  1729,  after  which  he  continued  in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  though  he  was  buried  at  Denton 
Meeting.   He  was  a  man  of  excellent  pulpit  abilities,  but  of  an  unhappy  natural  temper,  which 
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destitute  condition  for  some  time ;  during  which  "  the  fortnightly 
lecture  was  set  up,"  which  was  continued  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  heen  no  proper  settlement 
with  the  people  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Plumsted's  death  till  Mr. 
Samuel  Hebden  came  among  them.  He  removed  from  Canter- 
bury, where  he  was  first  stationed,  and  where  he  officiated  about 
twelve  years.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel  Pikeland  there  in  1713, 
and  was  the  last  minister  of  the  Congregational  Society  in  that 
town.  "  He  was  not  a  popular  preacher,  and  the  church  at  Canter- 
bury greatly  declined  under  his  ministry."  On  his  leaving  that 
city,  the  Congregationalists  united  with  the  Presbyterians.4  At 
"Wrentham  he  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  February  17th, 
1724. 

"  He  kept  to  the  old  practice  of  this  church  in  not  administering 
baptism  to  any  but  the  children  of  church  members;"  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  church  upon  this  point,  and  so  great 
its  aversion  to  innovation,  that  "  Mr.  Hebden  was  bound  by  the 
church  in  this  respect  at  his  first  coming.  He  was,  however, 
willing:  that  other  ministers  should  administer  the  rite  in  those 
families  in  which  he  was  precluded  from  doing  it  himself." 

"Disturbances  and  debates  arose  in  his  time,  which  caused  a 
few  of  the  congregation  to  leave  his  ministry ;  these  were  partly 
on  account  of  confining  baptism,  and  partly  from  family  prejudices 
and  connexions."5 

The  old  practice  of  the  church  above  referred  to  was  this: 
those  children  only  were  admitted  to  baptism,  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  were  members  of  the  church.  On  comparing  the 
list  of  baptisms  with  the  hist  of  admissions  into  the  church,  we 
find  that  the  children  were  baptized  at  the  same  church  meeting 
at  which  the  reception  of  their  parent  or  parents  took  place,  or  at 
some  convenient  time  shortly  afterwards ;  such  cases  frequently 
occur. 

Mr.  Hebden  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  had  a 
remarkably  strong  memory.  Mr.  Swetland  says,  "  He  was  a  strict 
Calvinist,  and  preached  most  commonly  without  notes,  tolerably 

is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  not  settling  at  Wrentham,  and  of  his  resigning  his  office  at 
Gueatwick.  "  How  happy,"  Mr.  Harmer  observes,  "  when  learning  and  talents  are  united 
with  sweetness  of  temper  and  the  gracefulness  of  a  complaisant  behaviour.''— Harmer's  MSS. 

4  Meen's  MS.  account  of  the  Congregational  Society  at  Canteibury. 

6  Swetland's  Brief  History. 
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correct,  though  his  discourses  were  often  too  long  and  too  prolix 
for  his  hearers."  This  latter  remark  may  possibly  indicate  in 
what  sense  he  "was  not  a  popular  preacher."  An  examination 
of  his  sermons,  and  other  productions  of  his  pen,  leads  however 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hebden  possessed  some  of  the  best 
qualifications  for  useful  preaching.  He  had  a  good  method  of 
exhibiting  his  subject ;  he  treated  it  scripturally,  logically,  and 
practically ;  his  style  was  plain,  his  matter  good,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  faithful ;  his  theological  acquirements,  too, 
were  highly  respectable.  In  treating  those  subjects  of  less  im- 
portance on  which  good  men  differ,  he  manifested  an  enlightened 
charity,  which  did  not  extend  to  latitudinarianism ;  but  when 
discussing  fundamentals,  there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  tone  and 
manner  which  shewed  his  interest  in  his  theme,  and  may  have 
acquired  for  him  this  character :  "  he  was  strenuous  in  maintaining 
his  own  sentiments,  and  very  warm  against  any  that  differed  from 
him."  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  taste 
for  controversy,  and  to  have  been  ever  ready  to  encounter  an 
adversary. 

In  his  sermons,  called  forth  by  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  on  "  Original 
Sin,"  there  is  much  to  admire ;  they  are  fitted  at  once  to  convince 
the  judgment  and  to  affect  the  heart.  His  own  work  on  "  Original 
Sin"  is  a  more  methodical  reproduction  of  the  arguments  and 
statements  contained  in  the  sermons  above  mentioned,  with 
additions,  exhibiting  great  diligence,  various  learning,  extensive 
reading,  and  independent  thought.  "He  ceased  not  from  hard 
study,  fervent  prayer,  and  constant  preaching,  till  dismiss' d  by 
death."6 

He  married  Mary  Lincoln,  of  Wrentham,  Oct.  7,  1729 ;  she 
left  him  a  widower  in  October,  1746.  He  died  on  the  23rd  Jan., 
1747-8. 

Mr.  Hebden' s  works  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  common 
order ;  but  we  have,  in  addition,  the  following  testimony  to  his 
learning  and  worth,  by  one  who  knew  him  and  was  fully  competent 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  Rev.  Samuel  "Wood,  of  Norwich,  thus 
addresses  Dr.  Doddridge,  20th  March,  1749  : 

"The  loss  of  such  as  Mr.  Scott  once  was,  Mr.  Hehden,  Dr.  Watts,  and  (to 
you  I  will  not  scruple  also  to  mention  with  these  honoured  names)  my 
dear  uncle  of  Woodbridge, — I  say,  dear  sir,  the  loss  of  these  and  other 


6  Inscription  on  his  gravestone,  in  Wrentham  churchyard. 
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ministers  of  celebrated  note  has  frequently  made  a  painful  impression 
on  my  heart,  and  in  such  gloomy  moments  my  thoughts  (whether  I  would 
or  not)  have  immediately  gone  to  Northampton."7 

During  Mr.  Hebderi's  ministry,  Dr.  Doddridge  paid  a  visit  to 
Wrenthain.  ^fri  July  5,  1741,  writing  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  he  says, 
"From  Yarmouth  we  went,  on  Friday  morning,  to  Wrentham, 
where  good  Mrs.  Steffe  lives."8  Doddridge  was  connected  with 
Wrentham  and  with  the  Steffe  family,  by  a  peculiar  tie.  The 
Rev.  John  Steffe,  once  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  was 
afterwards  Eector  of  Wrentham.  "This  gentleman,  remarkable 
for  his  piety,  learning,  and  moderation,"9  was  father  of  Thomas 
Steffe,  born  April  6th,  1716,  "who  discovered  such  an  early  solidity 
of  genius,  seriousness  of  temper,  and  fondness  for  books,  that  his 
father  soon  determined  to  indulge  his  desire  of  being  bred  a 
scholar :  and  as  he  candidly  referred  it  to  himself,  as  his  judgment 
advanced  towards  maturity,  to  judge  for  himself  in  religious 
matters,  he  generously  acquiesced  in  the  young  gentleman's  choice 
of  pursuing  his  studies  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters."  The 
youth  was  sent,  in  the  year  1733,  to  Dr.  Doddridge's  academy, 
and  then  commenced  a  friendship  which  lasted  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Steffe. 

The  doctor,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  a  small  volume  of  his 
pupil's  sermons,10  published  in  1742,  in  addition  to  what  is  above 
extracted,  gives  much  interesting  information  respecting  this 
young  man's  brief,  but  useful  life.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
church  in  Sep.,  1734,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Dr. 
Doddridge's  pulpit,  at  Northampton,  Jan.  1,  1737-8.    Of  it  he 

7  Doddridge's  Correspondence  by  Humphreys,  Vol.  V.,  p.  115:  the  name  is  by  mistake 
printed  Hobden. 

Ibid.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  42. 

y  There  are,  on  the  cover  of  a  register  book  in  the  parish  chest,  several  memoranda  in 
Mr.  Steffe's  handwriting.  The  first  records  the  date  of  his  induction  to  the  living,  "  Intravit 
Joh.  Steffe,  1697."  After  a  residence  of  eight  and  twenty  years,  he  records  the  fact,  u  Nondum 
criit  J.  Steffe,  1725,  Itaq.  p.  vigint  et  octo  annos  pastor  fni  Wrenthamiensis."  Four  years 
after,  he  makes  a  note  of  his  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness :  "et  usque  ad  annum  1729,  ah  ! 
quam  indignus  V  In  the  next  year,  he  expresses  his  shame  and  penitence  on  a  review  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  ministry  had  been  discharged,  "pudet  pigetq."  And  six  years  later,  he 
writes  that  the  ministry  is  burdensome  to  him,  and  that  he  becomes  more  and  more  unfit  for 
his  duties,  1736,  "  Jamq.  pertaesum  est  ministerii  tui  cum  magis  magisq.  ineptus."  The  above 
is  interesting,  as  it  shew?  us  the  character  of  the  man  :  we  can  imagine  that  a  kindly  sympathy 
was  reciprocally  felt  by  the  occupants  of  both  the  pulpits  in  the  parish. 

to  Sermons  on  Several  Subjects,  preached  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Tho.  Steffe,  of  Taunton, 
with  some  Extracts  from  bis  Letters,  in  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Character.  Published  at 
the  desire  of  several  of  his  surviving  friends,  by  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.    London,  1742. 
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writes,  "  I  have  heard  that  this  sermon  (from  2  Sam.  vii.  18)  was 
made  peculiarly  useful  to  several  persons  at  Northampton,  the 
first  time  of  its  being  preached,  and  the  first  time  of  my  preaching 
at  all.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  for  the  honour  he  has  done  to 
thy  poor  worthless  attempts  of  service  in  this  instance  !  Oh  may 
it  be  a  happy  specimen  of  far  more  abundant  success  to  attend  my 
future  labours  in  the  ministry." 

Before  the  end  of  the  same  month  he  received  an  invitation  to 
assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stodden,  of  Taunton,  which  he  accepted  at  the 
midsummer  following.  Quickly  after  June  4th  of  that  year,  he 
met  his  mother  at  Wrentham,  and  she  had  the  happiness  "of 
attending  his  ministry  in  that  visit."  He  died  of  small-pox, 
June  4th,  1740,  regretted  and  lamented  by  persons  of  all 
denominations. 

His  father  died  August  8th,  1737,11  after  having  been  rector  of 
Wrentham  forty-one  years ;  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1740,  the 
month  after  her  son's  decease,  Mrs.  Martha  Steffe  was  admitted 
into  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wrentham.  With  this  good 
woman  Dr.  Doddridge  maintained  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
towards  her  he  expressed  his  warmest  sympathy  in  the  time  of 
her  affliction.    She  died  in  March,  1746,  aged  66. 

The  Congregational  pulpit  was  supplied  by  neighbouring  minis- 
ters12 from  1747  to  1750,  in  which  latter  year  (on  February  25th) 
Mr.  James  Oliver  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Wrentham.  From 
the  Wattesfield  church  book,  it  appears  that  he  was  "settled" 
here  on  the  18th  September,  1751 ;  the  Eev.  Thomas  Harmer 
thus  writing,  "  Invited  to  attend  the  settlement  of  the  Be  v.  Mr. 
James  Oliver,  this  day,  at  Wrentham,  who  succeeded  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Samuel  Hebden  there  ;  but  could  not  conveniently  attend." 

11  The  Rev.  John  Steffe  (the  rector)  left  three  daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Martha. 
They  all  married  nonconformists.  Mary  became  the  wife  of  William  Crisp,  of  Wrentham,  father 
of  the  Rev.  John  Crisp,  of  Hertford,  and  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ritchie,  the  wife  of  the  late 
pastor  of  this  church.  Elizabeth  married  Peter  [?]  Sparke,  of  Denton;  and  Martha  married 
John  Crisp,  of  Wangford,  merchant,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Crisp,  of  Beccles,  and  of 
Mr.  John  Crisp,  formerly  of  the  same  place,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  John  Crisp, 
sen.,  of  Beccles,  the  late  Mr.  William  Crisp,  of  Southwold,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Steffe  Crisp,  of 
Bristol,  the  Rev.  George  Steffe  Crisp,  of  Lowestoft,  and  others. 

12  During  this  period  the  Congregational  Church  at  Southwold  was  revived.  There  had 
been  a  church  there  previously,  which  became  extinct  "  after  ye  death  of  Mr.  Wiggat.v  In 
consequence  of  this,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southwold  became  worshippers  at  Wrentham, 
and  some  joined  the  church  here;  but  on  the  11th  October,  1748,  the  Southwold  Society  was 
re-established,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  Southwold  church  book  states  that— 
"The  underwritten  members  of  the  church  of  Wrentham,  living  in  or  very  near  this  town,  and 
being  stated  hearers  of  the  word  of  God  here,  do  now  join  in  communion  with  us."  Here 
follow  the  names  of  twelve  persons. 
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The  period  of  Mr.  Oliver's  ministry  was  characterized  by 
"almost  continual  debates  and  contentions,"  so  that  not  many 
wore  added  to  the  church,  notwithstanding  "his  great  desire  to 
do  good:"  yet  he  "was  the  happy  means  of  bringing  some  to 
conviction,  and  serious  thoughtfulness,  especially  amongst  the 
younger  part  of  his  hearers,"  for  whose  benefit  "  he  instituted 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  frequently  met  them  at  private  houses 
for  conversation  on  religious  subjects." 

His  character  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  notices  of 
him  by  his  immediate  successor : — "  He  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  for  argument ;  he  took  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  Jews  and  Deists,  and  men  of  all  parties  and 
persuasions,"  and  this  he  could  do  "  with  judgment  and  calmness." 

"He  was  an  enemy  to  the  world,  and  preached  much  against 
the  too  great  love  of  it  in  professing  Christians. 

"  He  was  charitable,  some  thought  to  a  fault :  endeavouring  to 
relieve  any  object  of  compassion  to  the  best  of  his  present  ability, 
without  looking  forward  for  himself  and  family."  "We  learn  that 
his  family  found  the  truth  of  the  declaration :  "  He  that  giveth 
to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord  ;"  for  when  at  his  death  "  he  left 
a  widow  and  two  daughters13  to  ^he  care  of  Providence,"  that 
providence  "  greatly  appeared  in  their  behalf,  enabling  them  to 
obtain  a  comfortable  maintenance,  and  to  live  creditably  in  the 
world."  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Wrentham,  where 
a  stone  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

"  In  memory  of  the  Eeverend  Pious  and  Learned  Mr.  James 
Oliver,  who  for  some  years  was  a  faithful  and  laborious 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  town. 
He  died  May  25th,  1757,  aged  51  years." 

The  parish  register  thus  records  the  fact: — 

"  James  Oliver,  Dissenting  Teacher,  buried  May  25th, 
1757." 

Mr.  Oliver  "  was  the  first  Pastor  that  administered  baptism  to 
the  children  of  those  not  united  with  the  church." 

13  Mr.  Oliver  married  Deborah  Newson,  of  Wrentham,  February  1753 ;  the  eldest  daughter, 
Deborah,  married  William  Newson,  of  Norwich ;  the  younger,  Katherine,  married  Mr.  Manning 
Prentice,  of  Bungay.  Whilst  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  Mrs.  Oliver  Prentice 
of  Ipswich  died,  aged  29.  She  was  younger  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Ritchie,  and 
connected  with  Mr.  Oliver  through  his  daugiiter  Deborah ;  whilst  her  husband  is  descended 
from  him  through  the  younger  daughter,  Katherine. 

O 
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"  When  a  minister's  labours  are  blessed  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  heart ;  to 
inspire  the  soul  with  pure  affection  and  christian  zeal ;  to  expand  the  mind 
with  benevolence,  and  to  open  the  hand  of  generosity  ;  when  he  can 
perceive  that  his  hearers  are  doers  of  the  word,  as  well  as  hearers  of  it ; 
that  they  can  pray  as  well  as  talk ;  that  while  they  profess  to  be  hoping  for 
a  better  world,  they  are  rising  superior  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the 
present;  then,  indeed,  are  they  the  'hope  and  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing' 
of  those  who  are  placed  over  them  in  the  Lord!"  1 

Neighbouring  ministers  supplied  the  pulpit  from  the  death  of 
Mr.  Oliver  till  Mr.  William  Swetland  came  to  Wrentham.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  20th  September,  1758,  on  which  occasion  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Harmer  gave  the  charge  from,  2  Tim.  iy.  5. 

Mr.  Swetland  wrote  "A  brief  history  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Wrentham,  taken  from  the  Church  book  and  other 
memorandums,  and  the  memories  of  some  of  the  people :"  this 
history  he  inserted  in  the  church  book,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  incorporated  in  the  present  work.  This  document  also  contains 
an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  period  at  which 
it  was  written.  It  appears  that  in  1774  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  forty-nine;  that  the  congregation  included  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  being  persons  of 
property ;  that  they  resided  in  twelve  or  thirteen  parishes ;  that 
they  lived  in  general  harmony  without  dissensions  and  divisions ; 
that  the  elder  people  thought  that  the  congregation  never  had  so 
respectable  an  appearance  ;  that  a  great  many  young  people  were 
rising  up  who  promised  to  support  and  maintain  the  interest,  and 
that  if  they  were  properly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our 
dissent,  this  bade  fair  still  to  be  a  considerable  congregation. 

Of  Mr.  Swetland' s  personal  history  little  is  known ;  but  there 
is  an  entry  in  the  Denton  Church  book  from  which  we  may  obtain 
an  idea  of  the  better  class  of  his  pulpit  exercises.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Bocking  thus  notices  a  sermon  preached  at  Denton  by 


1  Rev.  I.  Sloper's  Association  Sermon,  1816. 
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Mr.  Swetland,  before  the  Association  of  Ministers ;  his  text  was 
Eph.  iii.  8,  and  the  "  sermon  was  a  well  connected  and  striking 
address  to  ministers  and  people" — a  kind  of  dissertation  without 
any  particular  division.  A  private  letter2  written  by  an  intelligent 
christian  gentleman,  12th  September,  1785,  contains  the  following 
passage : — 

"  We  heard  Kev.  Mr.  Swetland  and  Eev.  Mr.  Hurrion,  yesterday. 
The  latter  has  a  very  pretty  congregation  at  Southwold,  and 
appears  to  be  a  judicious,  faithful  preacher.  The  abilities  of  the 
former  are  by  no  means  despicable,  but  his  weak  state  of  body  and 
lowness  of  spirits,  prevent  his  pursuing  his  studies  with  application, 
and  delivering  his  discourses  with  energy." 

That  Mr.  Swetland  was  held  in  esteem  by  his  brethren,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  called  to  preach  several  times 
"before  the  Association."3  AVe  know  not  how  many  times,  but 
the  Denton  Church  book  informs  us,  that  he  preached  in  1777  at 
Debenham,  in  1781  at  Denton,  and  in  1785  at  "Wattesfield. 

During  Mr.  Swetland' s  ministry,  there  were  at  least  three 
meetings  of  the  Association  at  Wrentham.  In  May,  1779,  when 
Mr.  Bay  preached  from  Phil.  iii.  8,  after  which  "  in  the  conference 
meeting,  Leostarfe  (Lowestoft)  was  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  the  associated  ministers ;  and  an  interview  was  requested  with 
the  Essex  and  Herts  Association,  about  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 
observed  concerning  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from 
Subscription  to  the  Articles." 

Again  in  1783,  on  Sep.  17th,  "  There  were  two  preachers,  viz. 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Harmer ;  the  one  took  his  text  from  Psalm 
cxix.  116.,  1  And  let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my  hope' ;  the  other 
from  Kom.  ii.  9.,  '  Tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man 

3  Penes  S.  W.  Rix,  Esq. 

3  Though  Congregational  churches  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they 
claim  no  authoritative  power  either  separately  or  collectively  over  each  other;  yet  they  have 
all  along  believed  "  that  particular  churches  ought  not  to  be  so  separate  from  each  other,  as 
not  to  have  care  and  tenderness  towards  each  other ;  that  their  pastors  ought  to  have  frequent 
meetings  together,  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands;  and  that  churches,  and  their  respective 
elders  and  members,  ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard  to  their  judgment,  and  not  dissent 
therefrom  without  apparent  ground  from  the  word  of  God."  On  such  principles  County 
Associations,  and  in  later  years  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  have  been 
established.  The  Association  of  the  ministers  and  congregations  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
stated  meetings,  took  its  rise  from  a  friendly  meeting  together  from  time  to  time  of  the 
ministers  of  Walpole,  Wrentham,  and  Southwold.  By  degrees  they  invited  others  to  attend, 
till  (about  the  year  1740)  a  considerable  number  associated  together.  These  assemblies  were 
for  some  time  zealously  maintained  ;  at  length,  however,  the  zeal  abated.  In  1761,  it  revived, 
and  since  that  period  it  has  continued  with  more  or  less  of  energy,  experiencing  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  such  voluntary  associations  are  naturally  exposed.— Harmei  's  Misc.  Works,  pp.  197—200. 

c  2 
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that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile.'"  At 
this  meeting  the  Rev.  T.  Booking  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  "  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Slave  Trade"  had  engaged  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  ministers  present,  and  that  they  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  very  "  desirable  that  the 
same  should  come  under  some  regulation,  and  be  even  abolished." 
Mr.  Towle  was  requested  to  "  make  application  to  the  dissenting 
ministers  in  London,  to  know  their  sentiments  upon  this  head;" 
and  was  further  instructed  to  inform  them,  that  the  associated 
ministers  of  Suffolk  "  would  very  readily  join  with  their  brethren 
at  London,  and  in  the  kingdom  in  general,  in  such  a  petition  to 
parliament."    This  document  was  signed  by4 

Thomas  Harmer        John  Hurrion  Eichard  "Wearing 

Thomas  Bocking       Win.  Mayler  Jacob  Brettell 

Wm.  S wetland  Jos.  Heptinstall       Samuel  Say  Toms. 

David  Evans  R.  Shufflebottom 

Again  in  1787,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  Wrentham,  Mr. 
Lowry  preached.  At  this  meeting  "  it  was  urged  that  the  associ- 
ation should  either  be  dissolved,  or  its  objects  more  vigorously 
pursued."  It  appears  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  new  association 
formed  in  the  county,  the  existence  of  which  gave  some  uneasiness 
to  the  members  of  the  old  one,  which  had  fallen  into  a  languishing 
state :  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  the 
brethren  "  to  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  new  association  from  the 
charge  of  an  intention  to  break  in  upon  the  old." 

These  facts,  whilst  they  present  us  with  a  scene  or  two  illustra- 
tive of  the  religious  life  of  the  last  century,  are  interesting 
especially  because  they  inform  us  of  what  was  passing  in  connexion 
with  this  church  and  people. 

It  was  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Swetland,  that  the  chapel 
was  built  in  which  the  congregation  now  worships ;  it  bears  the 
date  1778,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £690.  This  building  is 
very  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion previously  assembled. 

Mr.  Swetland  was  buried  in  .the  graveyard  connected  with  the 
Old  Meeting,  at  Norwich.  His  gravestone  there  has  this 
inscription : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  "William  Swetland,  who  was 


4  All  honour  be  given  to  those  who  in  those  early  days  could  contemplate  even  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade  ! 
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Pastor  of  the  Dissenting  Church  at  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk, 
thirty-six  years.  He  departed  this  life  much  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him,  Jan.  21,  1794.    JEtat  62." 

Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Crouch,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  died  April  21,  1793,  aged  68  years.  She  lies 
buried  in  Wrentham  church-yard. 

Mr.  William  Sheppard  succeeded  Mr.  Swetland.  He  came  to 
Wrentham  in  October,  1793,  and  was  ordained  July  30th,  1794. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Wearing,  of  Eendham,  commenced  the  service  with 
prayer ;  the  Eev.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Ipswich,  asked  the  questions  and 
received  the  confession  of  faith ;  the  Eev.  Mr.  Fell,  Tutor  of  the 
Academy  at  Homerton,  where  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been  educated, 
engaged  in  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bocking,  of 
Denton,  delivered  the  charge  from  Eph.  iv.  12 ;  the  Eev.  Mr, 
Lewellyn,  of  Harleston,  prayed;  the  Eev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Ipswich,  preached  to  the  people  from  Deut.  i.  38.,  and  closed  the 
engagements  of  the  day  with  prayer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Association,  held  at  Wrentham  in 
July,  1798,  it  was  "  earnestly  recommended  to  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  their  respective  congre- 
gations, to  exert  themselves  to  preach  the  gospel  in  villages  and 
other  places  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  conveying  religious 
instruction"  ;  and  they  were  further  requested  to  make  "  a  return 
of  the  state  of  religious  information,"  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods.5 i 

Mr.  Sheppard' s  ministry  extended  over  fourteen  years ;  in  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  the  Sabbath  School  connected  with  the 
congregation  was  established.  He  preached  his  last  sermon, 
Nov.  16,  1806,  from  Acts  v.  31.  He  died  Feb.  24th,  and  was 
buried  March  2,  1807.  His  gravestone  in  Wrentham  church-yard 
is  thus  inscribed : — 

"  In  memory  of  the  Eev.  William  Sheppard,  (late  Dissenting 
Minister  of  this  parish)  who  died  24th  February,  1807,  in 
the  39th  year  of  his  age." 

The  parish  register  states  that  he  was  40  years  of  age. 

s  A  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Union  of  Independent  Churches  and  their  pastors,  was  held  at 
Wrentham,  April  22,  1852,  at  which  an  object  similar  to  that  above,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  assembly.  It  was  resolved  to  commence  a  scries  of  services  in  the  open  air,  which 
resolution  was  energetically  carried  into  execution  in  the  summer  of  1853. 
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"  As  a  minister,  he  was  not  of  the  popular,  but  of  the  instructive  class.  Sound 
in  doctrine,  full  in  matter,  clear  in  statement,  methodical  in  plan,  familiar 
in  illustration ;  earnest,  grave,  impressive  in  appeal ;  his  sermons  were 
adapted  not  for  the  careless,  but  the  attentive  hearer ;  not  for  momentary 
effect,  but  for  lasting  utility.  His  great  concern  was  to  win  souls,  and  to 
edify,  comfort,  warn,  and  instruct  those  who  already  believed.  He  could 
not  so  rouse  and  excite  an  auditory  as  many,  much  his  inferiors,  can ;  nor 
would  he  descend  to  any  arts  for  temporary  applause;  but  the  genuine 
enquirer  could  not  attend  his  ministry  without  satisfaction,  nor  the 
unthinking  and  neglectful,  without  reproof  and  serious  admonition. 
Doctrine,  he  always  presented  in  a  practical  aspect;  and  practice,  he 
enforced  from  evangelical  principles."  1 

The  same  remarks,  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Ritchie  the  next  pastor.  He  was  born  April  5th,  1780,  in 
the  village  of  G-orbals,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  G-lasgow. 
His  parents,  James  and  Elizabeth  Ritchie,  feared  Grod  and  kept 
his  commandments.  His  mother,  especially,  was  distinguished 
both  for  her  piety  and  intelligence,  and  her  influence  was  a  great 
blessing  to  her  family.  Andrew  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children, 
five  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  of  whose  entire  number  he  was 
the  last  survivor.  In  very  early  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
mental  activity  and  power  of  memory.  Not  content  with  the 
means  of  education  which  his  father  afforded  him,  he  bought  books 
and  took  private  lessons,  for  which  he  paid  by  the  help  of  his  own 
earnings.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  fell  in  with  the 
works  of  some  of  the  infidel  writers  most  celebrated  at  that  time, 
especially  Paine,  Volney,  and  Mirabeau.  Their  writings  made  him 
very  miserable.  But  the  honesty  of  his  character — which  was 
apparent  even  at  that  early  age — and  his  deep  earnestness  in  the 
vital  question  at  issue,  forbade  him  to  reject  the  claims  of  revelation 


1  Gilbert's  character  of  Dr.  E.  Williams,  p.  539. 
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without  a  calm  and  full  inquiry.  Leland's  "View  of  Deistical 
Writers"  seems  to  have  been  the  book  which  was  the  means  of 
bringing  him  to  the  repose  of  faith.  From  this  time  the  gospel 
was  precious  to  his  soul.  Soon  afterwards  he  sought  and  obtained 
admission  into  the  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing  was 
the  pastor.  Mr.  Ritchie  writes,  with  reference  to  this  event,  "  I 
joined  the  church  in  the  Tabernacle  in  1800,  Dr.  Wardlaw  being 
one  of  the  members  appointed  previously  to  converse  with  me ;  and 
during  my  connexion  with  it,  it  constantly  and  rapidly  increased." 
He  now  became  forward  in  schemes  of  usefulness,  and,  together 
with  several  other  young  men  in  the  congregation,  formed  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  preaching.  His  attention  was 
turned  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  being  urged  to  it  by  his 
own  convictions,  and  by  the  strongly  expressed  advice  of  christian 
friends,  he  entered  Homerton  College,  then  presided  over  by  the 
late  honoured  and  lamented  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith. 

Whilst  at  college,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  even  an  unwise 
ardour ;  and  by  sitting  late  over  his  books,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  disorder  in  his  head,  from  which  he  suffered  more  or  less 
ever  after,  and  which  finally  brought  him  to  a  premature  old  age. 
His  fellow-students  dubbed  him  Doctor  on  account  of  his  marked 
superiority. 

Soon  after  he  entered  Homerton,  there  arose,  in  the  school  of 
the  prophets,  a  questioning  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Some,  it  is  feared,  were  led  fatally  astray,  and  never  recovered 
their  faith  in  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  his  atonement.  One  of  them  in  particular 
is  now  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  scepticism.  Between  him  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  there  existed  a  close  intimacy,  and  for  some  years 
after  they  left  college,  they  maintained  an  amicable  controversy  by 
correspondence.  But  in  the  end  the  one  wandered  further  and 
further  from  the  doctrine  o#  the  cross,  whilst  the  other,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  kept  the  faith. 

He  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Wrentham  on  March  1st,  1807, 
the  day  before  Mr.  Sheppard's  funeral ;  his  text  was  Col.  ii.  6 ; 
but  he  only  preached  at  intervals  between  that  time  and  his 
ordination,  which  did  not  take  place  till  July  22nd,  1809 ;  the 
congregation  waiting  for  him  till  he  had  completed  his  college 
course.  On  the  occasion  of  his  ordination,  Mr.  Haward  of 
Rendham  commenced  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  then  offered 
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the  general  prayer.  Mr.  "Ward  of  Stowmarket  delivered  the 
introductory  discourse,  and  asked  the  usual  questions.  Mr.  Price 
of  Woodbridge  offered  the  ordination  prayer.  Mr.  Walford  of 
Yarmouth  gave  the  charge  from  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  Mr.  Atkinson  of 
Ipswich  preached  to  the  people  from  Phil.  i.  27 ;  and  Mr.  Spencer 
of  Walpole  concluded  with  prayer.  Mr.  Creak  of  Burnham  (after- 
wards of  Yarmouth)  preached  in  the  evening  from  Heb.  vii.  25. 

As  a  pastor  he  was  diligent  in  the  instruction  of  his  flock, 
exhorting  them  from  house  to  house ;  catechising  the  young, 
supplying  them  with  reading,  and  exciting  their  taste  for  it; 
setting  on  foot  among  them  many  benevolent  schemes,  and  himself 
taking  the  lead  in  every  movement  to  which  he  urged  his  people. 
The  character  of  his  mind  shewed  itself  in  his  preaching.  He 
sought  to  give  a  full  and  consistent  view  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  their  bearings  upon  one  another.  It 
might  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  "  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable."  His  anxiety  to  bring  before  his  hearers  the  whole 
word  of  God,  led  him  to  adopt  the  old  Scotch  method  of  exposition, 
to  which  he  devoted  every  alternate  Sabbath  morning.  In  this 
manner  he  went  through  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  some  of  the  chapters  in  the  Revelation. 

He  might  be  called  a  Calvinist  of  the  school  of  Fuller  and 
"Wardlaw,  though  his  sentiments  were  derived  from  no  human 
authority ;  but  every  one  of  them  thought  out  from  the  Bible 
individually  and  laboriously  for  himself.  His  hearers  reaped  the 
benefit.  There  was  a  clearness  in  his  manner  of  stating  truth,  and 
a  logical  correctness  in  his  inferences,  which  carried  with  them 
conviction. 

His  reading  was  copious  and  varied,  and  every  book  that  he 
read  he  made  his  own.  Hardly  was  there  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  not  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge.  Many  of  his  neigh- 
bours looked  up  to  him  as  an  authority.  Whether  it  was  a  matter 
of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political  economy,  or  of  mental  philosophy, 
or  of  agriculture,  or  of  physical  science,  reference  was  made  to 
him  with  every  probability  of  his  deciding  the  difficulty.  His 
love  for  imparting  was  even  greater  than  his  love  for  gaining 
knowledge;  and  partly  on  this  account  it  was  that  he  perhaps 
enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  no  society  so  much  as  that  of  young 
people,  who  were  always,  in  their  turn,  delighted  with  his  com- 
municativeness,   No  one  was  ever  less  dependent  on  the  external 
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sources  of  enjoyment.  His  mind  was  naturally  cast  in  a  mould 
of  tranquil  happiness.  Surrounded  by  a  rural  and  thinly-scattered 
population,  many  with  far  less  mental  activity  would  have  com- 
plained of  want  of  society.  Such  a  complaint  he  scorned.  "I 
never  felt  the  want  of  society,"  he  would  often  say;  "when  I 
meet  with  those  whose  conversation  is  interesting  to  me,  I  enjoy  it, 
and  am  thankful ;  when  with  those  whose  conversation  gives  me 
no  pleasure,  I  make  myself  happy  by  trying  to  give  them  some." 

But  he  was  not  without  occasional  society,  and  that  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  Till  within  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  when 
his  strength  declined,  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, — more  espe- 
cially a  small  circle  of  those  who  were  of  the  same  standing  with 
himself, — delighted  to  gather  round  him,  and  engage  in  animated 
theological  and  metaphysical  discussion  j  and  often  has  the  night 
waned,  and  the  morning  well  nigh  dawned,  before  they  could 
break  away  from  the  spell  which  bound  them  together.  His  con- 
versational powers  were  extraordinary.  With  his  richly-stored 
mind,  lucid  judgment,  ready  wit,  wonderfully  tenacious  memory, 
and  command  of  words,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  society  was 
generally  sought  after  by  the  pious  and  intelligent. 

It  was  not  alone  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  by  the  pious 
elsewhere,  that  he  was  loved  and  venerated.  The  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  christian  character  won  the  admiration  of  the 
ungodly. 

To  all  he  was  tender,  loving,  and  compassionate;  but  his 
warmest  affections  were  poured  forth  on  the  beloved  circle  who 
surrounded  his  fireside.  If  his  unvaried  kindness,  his  self  forget- 
fulness,  his  integrity,  and  his  universal  benevolence  commended 
him  even  to  the  passer-by,  how  happy  must  the  home  have  been 
on  which  the  mild  and  steady  lustre  of  these  combined  virtues 
ever  shone. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  saw  his  early  friends,  one 
after  another,  gathered  to  the  tomb.  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Glasgow ; 
then  his  much  loved  relative,  Mr.  Guyer,  of  Ryde,2  and  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry  near  Wrentham,  Sloper  of  Beccles,  Hick- 
man of  Denton,  Blakie  of  Bungay,  Creak  of  Yarmouth,  passed 
away.  His  own  strength  was  failing,  and  the  conviction  fastened 
itself  upon  his  mind,  that  he  should  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  1848,  he  consented  to  seek  for  renovated 

2  Mr.  Gayer  and  Mr.  Ritchie  married  two  sisters,  daughters  of  Mr,  Brett,  of  Wrentham. 
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health  in  change  of  scene,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fison,  of  B-omsey.  After  a  time  he 
grew  better,  and  fixed  a  day  for  returning ;  but  three  days  before 
his  intended  departure  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy.  Again  he 
gradually  became  better,  and  fixed  to  return  in  October.  Again 
the  arrangement  was  frustrated.  "Within  a  fortnight  of  the  time 
specified,  another  attack  of  apoplexy  occurred,  more  severe  than 
the  former.  After  this  he  became  better,  but  he  never  recovered 
the  ground  he  had  lost.  From  this  time  he  felt  himself  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity.  "  This  will  be  the  way  in  which 
I  shall  leave  the  world  one  of  these  days,"  he  remarked:  "it 
will  not  be  a  painful  way  of  going  home."  His  thoughts  were 
entirely  occupied  with  heavenly  things,  and  his  conversation 
turned  much  upon  the  glories  of  the  place  to  which  he  was 
expecting  soon  to  be  summoned.  He  was  often  heard  to  quote 
the  following  passages  of  Scripture : — "  To  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better" — "  I  am  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  "and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." — "He  shall  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body" — "For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him 
against  that  day."  He  used  to  say,  "I  do  not  experience  any 
rapture,  but  my  mind  is  calm.  A  mysterious  eternity  is  before 
me,  but  I  am  not  afraid.  It  has  been  my  constant  desire  to 
understand  and  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  those 
glorious  truths  now  form  the  basis  of  my  hope." 

The  propriety  of  his  sending  in  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral 
charge  at  "Wrentham  had  already  suggested  itself,  but  seemed  too 
painful.  It  now  no  longer,  admitted  of  hesitation.  The  resigna- 
tion was  accordingly  written,  and  signed  by  his  own  trembling 
hand.  His  people  returned  an  answer,  testifying  their  affection 
and  regard.  This  document  he  never  saw.  It  would  have  been 
more  than  he  could  bear.  It  was  no  ordinary  trial  to  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  pastoral  office.  Many  of  his  people  well 
remember  the  wish  which  he  so  often  expressed,  that  he  might 
preach  as  usual  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  then  come  home 
and  die.  The  prospect  now  offered  itself  before  him,  of  months — 
it  might  be  of  years — of  weakness  and  decay,  and  cessation  from 
labour.  It  was  a  sad  future,  and  it  sometimes  weighed  upon  him 
heavily.    But  whilst  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  appointment  of 
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infinite  wisdom,  such  a  future  was  not  in  store  for  him.  The  cup 
was  put  to  his  lips,  and  he  was  found  ready  to  drink  it,  bitter 
as  it  might  be.  God  was  glorified  in  the  submissiveness  of  his 
servant.    But  he  was  not  called  to  drink  of  that  cup. 

After  tins,  six  weeks  of  continued  suffering  and  sleeplessness, 
by  night  and  by  day.  were  appointed  him,  occasioned  by  a  painful 
tumour  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  During  this  trying  season,  he 
was  shut  out  from  all  his  ordinary  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  the 
tumour  was  unexpectedly  healed,  and  a  measure  of  strength 
returned.  Again  he  was  able  to  go  up  with  the  multitude  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Once  again  he  delighted  in  the  companionship 
of  books.  Once  again  his  conversation  flowed  forth,  instructive 
and  interesting  as  was  its  wont.  He  even  said,  "  What  would 
you  think  if  I  were  to  preach  again,  after  all?"  On  the 
morning  of  the  last  sabbath  but  one  in  1848,  he  occupied  his  usual 
seat  at  chapel,  and  it  was  only  the  intense  cold  of  the  weather 
that  kept  him  at  home  in  the  evening.  That  evening  at  supper  he 
was  more  cheerful  and  conversational  than  he  had  been  for  weeks 
past.  His  favourite  topics,  theology,  Biblical  criticism,  his  Scottish 
home,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  were  glanced  at  in  succession. 
Alas !  it  was  the  last  flickering  of  the  flame  of  life,  before  it  was 
finally  quenched  in  the  night  of  death  !  The  next  morning,  whilst 
dressing,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  he  spoke,  and  that  with 
extreme  difficulty,  only  for  the  first  hour  or  two  afterwards.  In 
answer  to  a  remark,  "  You  will  soon  be  better,"  he  replied  very 
tenderly,  "When  I  get  to  my  Father's  house,  I  shall  be  better." 
He  was  right.  The  hopes  of  his  frienjls  were  not  realized.  He 
was  to  become  no  better  till  he  reached  his  Father's  house.  On 
the  noon  of  that  day,  Christmas  day,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  then 
lingered  in  a  state  of  insensibility  till  one  o'clock  on  the  following 
Thursday  morning,  when  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  There, 
was  no  struggle — no  parting  agony.  His  end  was — what  his  life 
had  been — -peace. ^ 

On  the  following  Saturday,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
burying  ground  connected  with  the  Abbey  Chapel,  Eomsey,  when 
the  Eev.  Thomas  Atkins,  of  Southampton,  delivered  an  appropriate 
address.  On  the  next  sabbath  evening,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Fison 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  which 
appeared  most  aptly  to  accord  with  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
departed  saint,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
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that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day." 

It  was  the  cherished  desire  of  the  church  at  Wreutham,  that 
the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor,  of  forty  years,  should  at  last  rest  in 
death  among  the  scenes  hallowed  by  his  lengthened  ministry. 
But  the  providence  of  God  ordained  otherwise,  and  it  matters 
little.  When  "  the  angels  shall  be  sent  forth  to  gather  the  elect 
from  the  four  winds,"  the  pastor  aud  his  flock,  though  divided  in 
death,  shall  meet  again.3 

In  1821,  Mr.  Eitchie  published  a  small  work  entitled  "The 
Christian  Preacher's  Assistant,  consisting  of  rules  and  observations 
designed  to  conduct  him  to  the  most  eligible  method  of  preparing 
and  delivering  Sermons."  The  preface  informs  us  that  he  "  selected 
the  happiest  and  most  correct  expressions  and  sentiments  of 
Wilkins,  Burnet,  Fenelon,  Claude,  "Watts,  Doddridge,  Blair, 
Campbell,  &c,"  and  supplemented  them  with  a  few  sentences  of 
his  own :  thus  forming  a  manual  adapted  to  practical  purposes, 
and  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  do  good. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Eitchie  communicated  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr.  William  Crisp,  of  Frostenden, 
who  died  Nov.  30,  181G,  aged  67.  Of  him,  Mr.  E.  writes, 
"  In  early  life  he  entered  on  the  ways  of  wisdom,  and  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  whole  of  it  was  amiable  and  exemplary. 
Providence  favoured  him  with  more  than  ordinary  success  in 
business ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  his  worldly  prosperity,  to 
contribute  with  a  liberal  hand  to  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
poses.4 The  goodness  of  #God  in  this,  and  other  respects,  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that  the  habitual  temper  of  his 
mind  was  remarkably  grateful.  The  language  of  thankfulness 
frequently  flowed  from  his  lips ;  and  one  of  the  last  expressions 
.which  he  uttered,  on  being  reminded  that  it  was  a  great  mercy 
that  he  had  no  pain,  was  '  It  is  all  mercy ;  nothing  but  mercy.' " 

During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  death  three  times  invaded 
his  family,  and  deprived  him,  in  succession,  of  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
and  a  sister,  all  of  whom  he  tenderly  loved.     These  painful 

3  The  foregoing  memoir  of  Sir.  Ritchie  is  almost  a  reprint  of  the  biographical  notice  of  him, 
from  the  pen  of  his  daughter,  whose  energetic  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  her  beloved 
father,  to  improve  the  condition,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  congregation  at  Wreutham,  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  village. 

•i  He  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wrcntham. 
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I>t  n  avt  ments  he  sustained  in  a  manner  truly  Christian,  neither 
"  despising  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  fainting  when  he  was 
rebuked  of  him."  Extravagant  expressions  of  grief  which  set 
MVinpatliy  at  defiance,  were  st  illed  by  the  reflection,  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  God  which  inflicted  the  stroke,  and  by  the  good  hope 
respecting  the  state  of  his  dear  relatives  after  death,  which  he  felt 
himself  warranted  to  entertain ;  while  the  tenderness  of  hifl  heart 
was  expressed  in  ways  so  convincing,  as  to  prevent  the  suspicion 
from  arising  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  spectator,  that  the 
moderation  of  his  grief  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  sensibility. 

His  natural  temper  was  calm  and  cheerful,  and  probably  had 
an  influence  on  t^e  course  of  his  religious  experience,  which  was 
not  varied  by  the  extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain.  While  it  was 
his  habitual  study  to  rise  to  higher  degrees  of  holy  attainment,  ho 
was  not  deeply  distressed  by  the  consciousness  of  remaining 
imperfection.  His  hope  of  eternal  life,  though  not  rapturous,  was 
steady  and  comfortable ;  and  not  only  held  out  to  the  last,  but 
appeared  to  become  firmer  and  more  joyful  towards  the  close  of 
life.  To  a  friend,  who  said  to  him  on  the  day  before  he  died, 
"  I  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  he  replied,  "I  hope 
bo;  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  my  mind  is  quite  comfortable.' 
During  his  gradual  descent  into  the  grave,  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  his  situation,  *and  perfectly  resigned  to  it,  being  not 
only  willing  to  die,  but  rather  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ :  yet  he  sometimes  seemed  afraid  to  indulge  it,  lest  it 
should  border  on  dictation  to  Providence,  or  be  inconsistent  with 
that  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  which  he  wished  to 
exercise. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  morals,  and 
the  eminence  of  his  piety,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines,  and  too- deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  think,  for  a  moment,  of  placing  his 
acceptance  with  him  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  goodness  or 
merit.  The  mediation  of  Christ  was  the  foundation  on  which  he 
had  long  built  his  hopes ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  week  which 
preceded  his  dissolution,  he  repeatedly  requested  his  son  to  re- 
mind him,  when  his  last  moments  should  arrive,  of  the  words  of 
the  humble  publican,  as  he  wished  to  die  praying,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."    The  manner  of  his  death  was  just  what 
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might  have  been  expected  at  the  close  of  such  a  life.  By  its 
serenity  and  composure  it  forcibly  suggested,  to  all  who  witnessed 
it,  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  which  may  be  applied  to  it  with 
eminent  propriety,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright ; 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
sustained  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Independent  Church,  at 
Wrentham,  with  honour  to  himself,  and  much  advantage  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  joined  in  Christian  fellowship  ;  and  his  removal, 
while  it  has  been  unspeakable  gain  to  himself,  is  to  them  a  most 
severe  and  afflictive  stroke.  Oh  that  it  may  effectually  enforce  on 
them,  the  whole  congregation,  and  all  his  surviving  friends,  the 
solemn  and  important  exhortation,  "  Be  not  slothful,  but  followers 
of  those,  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 

These  are  companion  pictures:  such  a  pastor  and  such  a 
deacon  were  worthy  of  each  other. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


flMtlttsion. 


"  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Wrentham — which,  by 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  it,  subsists  to  this  day.  It  has  had  since 
then  its  lights  and  shades ;  its  sunshine  and  its  storm.    Many  eyes  have 

been  upon  it  for  evil,  and  not  for  good   It  has  been  repressed  by  a 

black  Bartholomew,  and  been  revived  by  a  glorious  revolution  

Remember  the  former  days !  Remember  your  witnessing,  suffering, 
conquering  fathers !  Be  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises.''1 

We  must  now  briefly  chronicle  the  events  which  took  place  at 
Wrentham,  after  Mr.  Ritchie's  departure. 

The  pulpit  was  variously  supplied  from  June  to  Sept.  10th, 
when,  on  Mr.  Ritchie's  invitation,  the  Rev.  John  Browne  tempo- 
rarily occupied  his  place. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  Mr.  Ritchie  intimated  to  the  church 
his  intention  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge  on  the  6th  of  January 
next  following :  on  which  announcement,  and  with  Mr.  Ritchie's 
full  concurrence,  meetings  of  the  church  were  held,  which  resulted 
in  giving  Mr.  Browne  an  invitation,  nem.  con.,  to  take  the  pastoral 
charge  immediately  on  Mr. .Ritchie's  actual  resignation. 

Mr.  Browne  signified  his  acceptance  of  this  invitation  by  letter, 
dated  Dec.  22nd,  1848,  three  days  before  Mr.  Ritchie's  death. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1849,  Mr.  Browne  preached  a  sermon 
at  Wrentham,  at  once,  commemorative  of  the  late  pastor,  and 
introductory  to  his  own  pastoral  labours,  from  these  words,  "  Let 
not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  off."    1  Kings  xx.  11. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  this  being  the  sabbath  before  the 
commencement  of  the  two-hundredth  year  of  the  church's  existence 
as  a  Reformed  and  Congregational  church,  the  pastor  preached 

1  Address  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Russell,  M.A.,  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  J.  Browne. 
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from  the  words  of  Samuel :  "  Now  therefore  stand  still,  that  I  may 
reason  with  yon  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  did  to  you  and  to  your  fathers."    1  Sam.  xii.  7. 

And  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  Bicentenary  and  Ordination 
Services  were  held  in  the  following  order : 

In  the  Morning  the  Eev.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Southwold,  read  Numb, 
xxvii.  12 — end,  and  Eph.  iv.,  and  prayed ;  the  Eev.  Gr.  L.  Smith,  of 
Halesworth,  stated  the  nature  of  a  Christian  Church ;  the  Rev. 
John  Flower,  of  Beccles,  asked  the  questions  and  offered  the 
ordination  prayer  (with  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  ministers 
present)  ;  the  Eev.  James  Browne,  of  North  Walsham,  delivered 
the  charge  to  his  son,  from  2  Tim.  ii.  15,  and  offered  the  prayer 
which  concluded  the  morning  service. 

In  the  Afternoon  the  Eev.  S.  Laidler,  of  Harleston,  offered 
prayer;  the  Eev.  John  Alexander,  of  Norwich,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  finished  course  of  the  Eev.  Andrew  Eitchie ;  his  text, 
Heb.  vii.  23-4  ;  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Eussell,  M.A.,  of  Yarmouth,  gave 
an  address  on  the  Bicentenary ;  his  text,  Heb.  x.  32-3 ;  the  Eev. 
C.  Hickman,  of  Beccles,  offered  the  prayer  which  concluded 
the  afternoon  service. 

In  the  Evening  the  Eev.  Joseph  Pike,  of  Gorleston,  read  the 
Scriptures  and  prayed;  the  Eev.  John  Sogers,  of  Eendham, 
preached  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  5 ;  the  Eev.  Henry  More,  of  Low- 
estoft, offered  the  concluding  prayer;  the  Eevs.  J.  E.  Dovey,  of 
Lowestoft,  J.  "Waddington,  of  Bungay,  and  James  Browne,  B.A., 
of  Homerton  College,  were  also  present  at,  and  engaged  in,  the 
services. 
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